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EDITORIALS 


I Am Chief Ordinarily, the less a Lutheran teacher talks about him- 
self, the better. And yet a teacher of the Gospel can make 
personal references which are quite removed from egotism. St. Paul was 
such a teacher. He did not hesitate to speak of himself if it glorified his Lord 
and magnified His grace. When he calls himself the “chief of sinners,” he 
does so to illustrate God’s patient love. If he is saved, none need despair. 


Like Paul, we can teach “my Gospel.” We who were alienated from God 
but now are no longer aliens to the Kingdom of His dear Son can speak as 
one beggar to another in need of the Bread of Life. 

“I am chief,” not “I was chief.” Though there be vineyards on the slopes 
of Mount Vesuvius and bright houses nestling at its base, only one look into 
the crater reveals a mass of seething fire and sulphur. One look into the crater 
of our hearts, and we can say: “I am chief.” Though I be forgiven — and I am 
by God’s grace; and though I be sanctified by the Spirit as His temple — and 
I am holy in Christ, I still “am chief.” 

The more we grow in grace and in the true knowledge of Christ, the 
more monstrous our rebellion becomes. The more God forgives, the more 
I will remember that “I am chief.” The less we think of our sins, the less 
we will think of our Savior. And the more we become like Christ, the more 
will we discover how unlike Him we really are. 

The more each of us believes that he is “chief of sinners,” the more will 
you and I be persuaded by the same Spirit that Jesus is our priceless Trea- 
sure. The more we are ready to see ourselves as we are, the richer will be 
our pity and love and understanding of our fellowmen, and especially those 
whom we teach. 

As you enter this Lenten season of 1958, may the penetration of its mes- 
sage cause sincere introspection and honest testimony. It is far easier to join 
the congregation in the joint confession of sin. But Lent is the time to shrink 
the circle of sinners until you stand desolate before the Cross and there, all 
alone, look up to Him and confess: “I am chief.” His grace will encircle you, 
His righteousness will cover you, and His Spirit will enlarge the circle of 
those embraced by your grateful love and devotion. 1) biel Beal 
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i ctions Did you ever have a dagger thrown at youP 
UNE Hiss I did. When? The day after Christmas. Where? 


In front of Concordia Teachers College. A hasty examination of the dagger 
revealed it was made of rubber. Who threw it? A five-year-old who had 
so many toy weapons suspended from his midsection that he had to hold 
up his pants and lethal gadgets with one hand and throw with the other. 
The result was — three misses. But he was supported by two more comman- 
dos equipped with modern guns — telescopic sights and everything. A wave 
of the hand, and they responded by dashing behind trees. Another wave 
of the hand resulted in two reports. The victim was considered dispatched. 
Too bad the job couldn’t have been accomplished without noise. But — 
one’s pants must stay up at any cost. 


@ Did you get to touch Tobin’s helmet? You did not unless you were in 
Detroit and watched the Lions chew up the Browns. It may be that you 
saw him on television. What a thrilling performance! But Tobin should re- 
member what a good friend and late caller said in our home the night be- 
fore, “It’s hard to believe how quickly one is forgotten.” How true. Not 
only that — the “murder the bum” follows close on the “hail Tobin!” Then 
one begins to ponder on the price being paid for brawn. Fancy bonuses and 
scholarships are being provided for the toters of windbags, and the science 
and math students and experts are still being classified as “screwballs” and 
“eggheads.” Will historians someday say that during hilarious festivities and 
riotous living a sign appeared which said that we had been weighed and 
found wanting? 


@ Christmas has its special thrills on a college campus. Students in festive 
mood come to your house and harmonize carols. This past Christmas, just 
as the sopranos were reaching the pinnacles of exuberant expression in a for- 
tissimal “Glory to God in the highest,” the telephone rang. Word reached 
us that one of the most brilliant yet humble students ever to attend Concor- 
dia Teachers College had joined the heavenly hosts in the magnificent rendi- 
tion of “Glory to God in the highest.” In meditating on this episode we can- 
not refrain from paying tribute to his devout, devoted, and dedicated parents. 
Furthermore we feel constrained to reprint a segment of an editorial which 
the father of the young man wrote for LurHeran Epucation in December 
1953. 


God rules in a miraculous way. As Christians we will look for His hand 
in the world scene about us. Many a time we shall fail to see it. Occasionally 
we shall get a glimpse of His presence, direct evidence of His influence. We 
shall look for His hand in the affairs of our own lives. Here and there we shall 
see a positive beckoning of His finger, the firm control of His hand. Someday, 
perhaps here, perhaps only in the hereafter, we shall see the why of so many 
problems that face us now. Then we shall be able to look back and Say, as 
did Luke, “And it came to pass.” H.G 
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Im Ready, Mr. Hangman “Bruno, the Italian philosopher, was 

burned at the stake in 1600 for his 
courage in analyzing the deceptions of his day. Yet on his monument is 
the following inscription: ‘Raised to Giordano Bruno by the generation which 
he foresaw.” That is the way Edgar Dale of Ohio State University concluded 
his article on “A Capacity for Self-Deception” in the November 1957 issue of 
the Newsletter.—Is the promise of a statue, posthumously presented, suf- 
ficient compensation for almost certain annihilation? Of course, it is self- 
deception to believe that a statue would be built to a schoolteacher, but idle 
speculation on its possibilities does bolster one’s courage. — Perhaps the Brit- 
ishers are right when they say that a person has no right to speak unless he 
has a Ph.D. and 20,000 pounds. The first requirement has been met, but 
there is little hope for the monetary security necessary for independence. — 
Casting all caution to the breezes, let us proceed with illustrations of self- 
deception. 


@ The editors of Printers Ink were asked to discover reading interests as 
part of a sales-potential survey. Responses to inquiries showed that the 
Bible and Shakespeare were the overwhelming favorites. The editors then 
prepared a list of book titles and asked people selected at random to pick 
the one they would like to have mailed free of charge. Murder of a Burlesque 
Queen won by a wide margin. 


@ There are the people who say they are immune to flattery. Don’t you 
believe it. People crave oil for their egos. Those who deny it are like the 
immodest people who brag about their modesty. 


@» Why does a person go to a horse race? Is it to derive pleasure from 
watching a contest? Probably not. He is there to display his ability to judge, 
in this instance, horseflesh. Although it may cost a fortune and much distress, 
he will have his ego inflated. One win in ten attempts seems sufficient to 
do it. What a price to pay just to feel smart occasionally. 


@ How about research? Is it a quest for truth or a degree? Read the dis- 
sertations, and see how little has been added to knowledge. Most of it is 
little more than evidence of classified counting. Conclusions are carefully 
protected with phrases like “the data seem to indicate” or “further research 
is necessary.” 


@ We have talked much about our superb educational system. Is it? 
Quantitatively, yes. How about the quality? We moved away from a system- 
atic approach to gaining factual knowledge and acquiring precise skills to 
an emphasis on understandings and appreciations. We have practiced elo- 
quence in passing judgment without facts on which to base it. Now come 
the panaceas — more education, more research, more physics, more chemistry, 
more mathematics, more geography. Why deceive ourselves? First it must 
be better, then possibly more. 
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@ People frequently let desires dominate reason and logic. If a person is 
intent on doing something, he can find a “good” reason for it. Think of the 
girl who rationalized her late term papers by saying she had a complex against 
handing things in on time. She was distressed to discover that the professor 
had a complex which favored having papers in on time. 


@ Have you ever attended meetings in which people voted contrary to 
what you had expected? If you have ever probed into such a situation, you 
may have discovered that they did not vote according to a conviction based 
on evidence, but upon a rationalization prompted by a desire for security. 
It is this kind of thing which makes a farce of democracy. 


@ There are even people who believe that a teacher shortage can be cured 
by reducing the training period. How is this fallacious concept rationalized? 
It may be that short-term economy has generated that kind of thinking. Or 
could it be that our junior colleges are trying to discover some justification 
for increasing their enrollments and diversifying their activities? As we 
search for an answer, let us remember that all attempts man has made to 
drink himself out of a drunk have failed. 


Self-deception blocks progress, but it is difficult to eliminate it because 
the old Adam tells us that we are not guilty of practicing it. Our prejudices, 
fears, and sentiments tend to cultivate it. When Don Quixote tilted at wind- 
mills, which he mistook for giants, he not only deceived himself, but he even 
advised his servant Sancho Panza that “the fear you are in allows you neither 
to see nor to hear correctly, for one of the effects of fear is to disturb the 
senses and make things seem different from what they are.” 


Don Quixote would have done the honest, although possibly fruitless, 
thing if he had battled windmills. That goes for us also. Yes, today it is 
our task to battle windmills, not giants. 


Now I am ready, Mr. Hangman. H. G. 


Education and Cultural Change Culture and our way of life 

are changing from generation 
to generation. These changes have their effect on all of our basic social 
institutions. While we may readily see the effects of cultural change on 
the family and government, we are not so conscious of the influence of social 
changes on education. That situation is likely to create a cultural lag which 
may present serious problems. 


One of the basic purposes of education is social adjustment. The individual 
is to be trained to fit into the existing social pattern; he is to become a socially 
approved member of society, i.e., the social groups into which he is placed. 
In order to achieve this desired adjustment, educators and psychologists are 
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making studies on the basis of which they develop principles and recommend 
methods for teachers. While basic educational principles are retained, meth- 
ods of teaching, or techniques to make the principles function, will have to 
be changed so as to adjust to the existing social situation. 

The principle of learning by doing is not new. However, the increasing 
emphasis on a pupil activity program in school is prompted by our cultural 
change from a simple rural social atmosphere to our present complex urban- 
ized way of life with its diversified interests and hurried pace of living. 

Knowing the pupils is not a new requirement for teachers. But the 
changed and constantly changing cultural atmosphere in which children grow 
up today requires teachers to make more intensified efforts in studying their 
pupils. 

The issuing of reports to parents on their children’s achievement in school 
is important for parent-teacher co-operation. However, the time-honored 
system of grading pupil achievement in the elementary school on a percent- 
age system or on the five-point scale (A, B, C, D, F) is being seriously 
challenged. It is pointed out that this system does not recognize individual 
differences in pupils; that it violates the objective of the modern school: to 
educate each child to the maximum of his potential, because the gifted as 
well as the retarded pupils are measured by the same yardstick. 

The adjustment of methods of teaching to cultural changes needs to be 
recognized in religious training as well as in secular education. While the 
great truths which God has revealed to us will never change, the ways of 
making pupils conscious of them must take into consideration our changing 
cultural status. Here it is important to bear in mind the need for an activity 
program, for correlation of subject matter, for the use of visual aids, for the 
possible revision of the text in schoolbooks, etc. 

Tenacious adherence to educational procedures of the past as well as 
constant experimentation with new teaching techniques are extremes which 
indicate a warped and unbalanced educational point of view. Effective 
education requires a knowledge of the social changes which gave rise to the 
development of various teaching devices in order to realize basic objectives. 
This is demonstrated by the contributions of leading educators of the past: 
Luther, Spencer, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, John Dewey, and others. 

Prof. Fred Eggan of the University of Chicago has recently coined the 
fitting expression “anthropology of education.” He points to the need of 
understanding the stages of social development in order to make educational 
endeavors function. 

Summa summarum: Educational efficiency requires acquaintance with 
the history of education and an understanding of the social conditions which 
prompted far-reaching educational changes. This is of special significance 
to us who are living in a generation which has experienced and is experi- 
encing drastic social and cultural changes. (ia 


The Holy Spirit in 


Christian Education 


WALTER P. SCHOENFUHS 


Teachers, students, and books — 
these are the ingredients; mix well, 
and somehow ideas, attitudes, and 
skills rub off onto the students. So 
runs a common recipe for education. 
Now, although this may be true of 
another type of school, I submit that 
this cannot be true of the Lutheran 
high school, because it is not an or- 
dinary school, where ordinary teach- 
ers instruct ordinary students in the 
ordinary way. It is not “ordinary” 
and does not possess “ordinariness” 
because this school is rooted in God, 
who in these latter days has mani- 
fested Himself in the person of His 
beloved Son. It is rooted in God, who 
in these last times has poured out His 
Spirit and has ushered in the new 
age. 

Precisely because it is a school so 
grounded, it possesses a theology of 
education in which God, whom the 
ancient church confessed as “the God 
in Trinity and Trinity in Unity,” is 
worshiped and adored. It possesses 
a theology of education in which God 
occupies a prominent position. The 
object of its ministry is quite simply 
this: “To preach in order that men 
may be stirred into newness of life; 
to teach in order that men may con- 
tinue, in the Spirit-moved pulsation 
of repentance and faith, to grow, to 
increase, to live and move, under the 
continued and inevitable forward ten- 
sion of the grace of God that dare not 
be received in vain.”! The Lutheran 


1 Martin H. Franzmann, “Quick and 
Powerful,” Concordia Theological Monthly, 
XXII (March 1951), 161. 


high school is not an “ordinary” 
school; it is a school rooted in the 
Triune God; it is a school which pos- 
sesses a theology of education; it is 
a school whose recurring theme is the 
song of Moses: “The Lord is my 
Strength and Song, and He is become 
my Salvation. He is my God.” (Ex. 
15:2) 

While the church has usually found 
the Father and the Son relevant for 
both its preaching and its teaching 
ministry, she has frequently ignored 
the Holy Spirit in this same ministry. 
Luther's “alas” — that “the Holy Spirit 
suffers great ignominy” — might well 
be the modern church’s “alack.”? For 
while it is undeniable that the church 
in this age formally confesses the 
Holy Spirit in creed and hymn, it is 
frequently just as true that no one 
knows quite what to do with Him 
and quite where to put Him. His 
presence is undeniable, but His pres- 
ence is often embarrassing. 

The person and the work of the 
Holy Spirit may appear somewhat un- 
real in an age when modern man has 
devised his own methods and tech- 
niques of realizing the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. This same 
Spirit, however, demonstrated a dy- 
namic reality for the Lord and for 
the Lord’s apostolic church, a reality 
which was revealed at the coming of 
the Messianic age, for which piety 


2 Martin E. Marty, “Preaching on the 
Holy Spirit: A Study of Luther’s Sermons 
on the Evangelical Pericopes,” CTM, XXVI 
(June 1955), 423. . 
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had prayed 
longed. 


and humanity had 


Our Lord’s entire redemptive min- 
istry must be looked at from this 
point of view, that the Holy Spirit is 
real and operative in the work of 
Jesus, for it is a ministry which is 
placed under the sign of the Holy 
Spirit, thus bringing upon humanity 
the reign of the living God. We see 
this Spirit working in our Lord’s 
blessed incarnation, for “Mary was 
found to be with child of the Holy 
Spirit” (Matt. 1:18). We see Him as 
an active participant when our Lord 
enters His public ministry, for His 
entrance is “signed” by the descent 
of the Spirit (John 1:32). In His 
conflict with Satan and in His proc- 
lamation of forgiveness, our Lord’s 
life and work are Spirit-directed and 
Spirit-filled. For as the Gospels in- 
form us: “Then was Jesus led up of 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil” (Matt. 4:1), 
and again: “And Jesus returned in 
the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” 
(Luke 4:14)8 

If the ministry of our Lord was 
Spirit-directed, so was the ministry of 
the New Testament church. One can- 
not read the Acts of the Apostles and 
the epistles which these apostles 
penned without becoming aware that 
here someone else was at work be- 
sides mere men. Here was a church 
quite literally “inspired” — that is, 
“God-breathed” — a church made up 


3 For a study of the Holy Spirit and our 
Lord’s Baptism see Herbert J. A. Bouman, 
“The Baptism of Christ with Special Refer- 
ence to the Gift of the Spirit,” CTM, XXVIII 
(January 1957), 1—14. 
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of common people who possessed an 
uncommon spirit, the Spirit of God, 
as a vibrant, dynamic reality. Here, 
in the words of J. B. Phillips, was a 
church “vigorous and flexible, which 
had not become fat and short of 
breath through prosperity, or muscle- 
bound by overorganization.”* Here 
was a fellowship, a communion of the 
holy, of whom even its enemies had 
to admit, “They have turned the 
world upside down” (Acts 17:6). 
Here was a church where the Spirit 
was at work through the Word, at 
work with power! 


Thus the history of the ancient 
church became a corroboration of 
what Jesus meant when He said: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth. So is everyone 
that is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 
Whatever the theological distinction, 
therefore, between our Lord’s breath- 
ing the Holy Spirit upon His disciples 
in John 20 and the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in Acts 2, this much is 
certain: The early church possessed, 
or rather was possessed by, the Com- 
forter, the Holy Spirit. He had come, 
and in the words of the Lord, who 
had sent Him, He “dwelleth with you 
and shall be in you” (John 14:17). 


4 J. B. Phillips, The Young Church in 
Action: A Translation of the Acts of the 
Apostles (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955), p.vii. For further study of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit see Regin 
Prenter, Spiritus Creator, translated from the 
Danish by John M. Jensen (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1953); also Lorenz Wun- 
derlich, “The Holy Spirit and the Christian 
Life,” CTM, XXVII (October 1956), 753 
to 764. 
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Now, if the ancient church worked 
by the Holy Spirit, so must also the 
church of this twentieth century. If 
it does not, it is no longer His church. 
To deny the Spirit's active work is to 
deny the very life which the Son is 
and which He gives. In the words of 
the apostle Paul: “If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His.” (Rom. 8:9) 

Now, if the Christian Church is 
that “fellowship” in which and 
through which the Holy Spirit works 
His work, and if Christian education 
is a teaching function of the church, 
to accomplish that work, Christian 
education must be a teaching func- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

This means, first of all, that any 
school which claims to be Christian 
must accept the Third Article of the 
Creed and allow the Spirit to function 
in its educational system. For to do 
less would be to divorce oneself from 
the church and from the church’s 
Lord; to do less would be to deny 
that the Holy Spirit is truly the “Lord 
and Giver of life,” who “teaches us 
all things.” 

At such a school there must be an 
awareness that within these halls and 
walls the Holy Spirit is dynamically 
at work communicating the faith in 
the living Lord to all believers. It is 
God’s school, in which He rules. 

As such this school possesses a cur- 
riculum and a life which, precisely 
because it is Spirit-directed and 
Spirit-filled, is centered in Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of the church and 
the Lord of the functions and activi- 
ties of His church. The Christian 
religion for a Lutheran high school is 
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not simply a subject among many 
other subjects that constitute an edu- 
cational program. The course in the 
Christian religion is not simply 
another course set into a teaching 
program because someone feels a 
need. Nor is it only a part of a gen- 
eral curriculum whereby a_ school 
seeks to excuse its separate existence 
in an educational world. It is the 
very heart of the school and the learn- 
ing experience. 

Not to view instruction in the 
Christian religion in this light is to 
suggest to the world and to the 
students that there exist two areas of 
life, the spiritual and the secular, and 
that these two areas are basically in- 
dependent. It is to suggest that God 
operates only in one frame of ref- 
erence, the religious, and that, there- 
fore, all other areas or frames of 
reference are unreligious. In doing 
this, one says, in effect, that the Spirit, 
who participated in the creation of 
the world, has nothing to do with the 
everyday life, that there is an area of 
life in which it is not necessary to be 
concerned about the functions of 
God. Thereby we teach a vague 
religiosity to students who, precisely 
because they fail to see “all things in 
God,” fail to use all things to the 
glory of God. 

The church is in the world. She 
cannot separate her people from 
things in the world. Through the re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit, who 
operates through the Word and the 
Sacraments, the new creature, the 
Christian, lives an everyday life that 
is different from that which the 
natural man lives. Though he is in 
the world, he is not of the world. 
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Because the Holy Spirit gives love, 
joy, peace, as well as other gifts to 
God’s people, they spend their every- 
day lives showing gratitude to God 
by practicing the virtues on those who 
go to the Christian school or who 
teach the classes. It is a real oppor- 
tunity to live in an atmosphere where 
a Spirit-directed person can by love 
serve another member of the house- 
hold of God. This makes the every- 
day life of the Christian different. 

In such a fellowship we do more 
than teach, keep order, give grades. 
In such a fellowship we are con- 
cerned about those who through the 
activity of the Spirit by the means of 
grace have become our brethren. 
Such a concern is a concern rooted in 
love. For as the church is the Spirit’s 
creation and work, so love is the 
Spirit’s first and most important fruit. 

Christian education as_ teaching 
which is centered in Christ and 
directed by the Holy Spirit means 
that we view our students as “chil- 
dren of God” and “brethren in Christ.” 
This means that as educators who 
have been touched by the Holy Spirit 
and who live with Christ in His holy 
church we are consciously aware that 
all of us, teachers and students, have 
been given over to Him. Our rela- 
tionship with our students, therefore, 
is more than academic. It is more 
than this because the Holy Spirit has 
placed us into a new relationship, be- 
cause the Spirit of Truth has placed 
us together into the body of Christ 
and into the fellowship of His saints. 
It is in this context that “we live and 
move and have our being,” a context 


which might be described in the 
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words of a certain German mystic as 
a “fellowship of the concerned.” 5 


Possessing this “fruit of the Spirit,” 
we love these Christian students as 
saints and are genuinely concerned 
about them as brethren. When we 
look at them, we realize that they are 
both just and sinful. We realize that 
the Holy Spirit has wrought in them 
the saving faith in Christ and has 
placed them under the reign of 
Christ. As believers they have the 
forgiveness of sins and are clothed 
with the righteousness of their Lord. 
But when we look at them, we also 
realize that they are sinners; that the 
same “principalities and powers” 
which seek to dominate us seek also 
to rule them; that the same “lust of 
the flesh” and the same “pride of 
life” which seek to push Christ from 
our lives seek to push Christ from 
their lives. 


Realizing all of this, we work with 
them that they may be strengthened 
in the faith. We rejoice with them 
when they overcome the old Adam 
and continue to grow in Christ; we 
weep with them when they suffer, 
reminding them that “all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to His purpose” (Rom. 8:28); 
we admonish them when they fall, 
that none of them may be tempted 
and lost. In all our relations with 
them, therefore, the Holy Spirit works 


5 Thomas S. Kepler, Theologia German- 
ica: The Way to a Sinless Life (Cleveland 
and New York: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952), p. 23; see also Kurt Fror, “The 
Family and Christian Education,” Lutheran 
World, II (Winter 1956), 356-367. 
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through us, strengthening and sancti- 
fying them that are His and building 
His church with these who are ours. 
The Holy Spirit strengthens us and 
builds us together in Christ, our Lord, 
through His holy Gospel, which is 
brought to us through the spoken 
Word, through the read Word, 
through the signed Word. That Gos- 
pel also comes to us, as Martin Lu- 
ther observes in Article IV of the 
Smalcald Articles, through “the mu- 
tual conversation and consolation of 
the brethren.” 

In this way the goal of the ministry 
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of the church and the terminus of the 
work of the Holy Spirit is realized: 
“Until we all attain to the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to mature manhood, 
to the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ .. . we are to grow 
up in every way into Him who is the 
Head, into Christ, from whom the 
whole body, joined and knit together 
by every joint with which it is sup- 
plied, when each part is working 
properly, makes bodily growth and 
upbuilds itself in love.” (Eph. 4:18, 
15, 16, RSV) 


PEN SWIPES 
@ This is the definition of a cow by Gene Ransom, United States agricultural 


attaché at Willington Museum. 


The cow is a mobile, animated machine — housed in unprocessed leather. 
One end is equipped with a mower, grinder, and other standard equipment, 


includin 


a milk dispenser and insect repeller. 


bumpers, headlights, wingflaps, and foghorn. At the other end is 


Centrally located is a conversion plant consisting of a combination storage 
and fermentation vat, three converters in series, and an intricate arrangement 


of conveyor tubes. 


This machine also is equipped with a central heating plant, pumping 


system, and air conditioning. 


Although mysterious and secret, this plant is unpatented. It is available 
in various sizes, colors, and output capacity ranging from one to 20 tons 


of milk a year. 


@ “I don’t know what to do, Pop,” sighed the young son. “Teacher says I have 
to write more legibly, but if I do, she'll find out I can’t spell.” — Texas Outlook 


@ The following statements are referred to as “grayflannelisms” by writers, 
editors, artists, executives, advertising agents, and copy writers. Try to figure 


out what they mean. 


— Let’s stick antlers on it and see if it scratches. 

— Let’s put it on the scale and see if it gained weight. 

— Let’s get down to where the rubber meets the road. 

—TI’m not sure about you fellows, but I’m ready to pitch a tent and dig 


for worms. 


— At this stage we're chopping wood, not burning it. 
— Throw a blanket on it and keep it warm. 
—I see feathers on it — but it’s not flying yet. 


@ When an Ontario schoolteacher asked why wild geese fly south in the fall, 
a small boy had the answer. He wrote: “Because it is too far to walk.” 


The Prism 


Saints and Sinners 


Haroitp H. Traursce 


Saints and sinners — antonyms or 
synonyms? Do you, as a teacher or 
parent, have a mental picture right 
now of saints lined up on one side of 
a great fence, each of them complete 
with a traditionally pious facial ex- 
pression and perhaps a shining garb 
adorning their forms? Do you then, 
too, have a mental image of the other 
side of the fence — gloomy, dark, and 
foreboding as it may be? If so, then 
you believe the two words of the title 
to be antonyms. 

How wonderful and how fortunate, 
however, is the truth that our two 
title words are synonyms! Who are 
the great saints of the church? None 
other than sinful men and women, 
boys and girls who became followers 
and lovers of God by the power of 
the Holy Ghost in their hearts. What 
happened to many of the great sinners 
of whom we read in the Scriptures? 
They were touched in their hearts and 
lives by the powerful and all-embrac- 
ing love and forgiveness of the Savior 
and thenceforth strove to duplicate 
the life of their Redeemer. 

Do you begin to see many possibili- 
ties for teaching children by means of 
these living examples of faith? Of 
course, our best example can never be 
anyone except our Lord Jesus. But 
then there are times when all of us 
realize our own many sins and short- 
comings in the sight of God, and it is 
comforting to know that many Chris- 
tians before us have fallen into temp- 
tations and have found forgiveness, 
mercy, and peace at the cross of 
Christ. When St. Paul wrote to “the 


saints” in Ephesus, Philippi, and Co- 
losse, he had sinful humans in mind — 
but they were sinners redeemed, re- 
stored, and forgiven. 

Now, how can we go about pointing 
out these blessed truths to our chil- 
dren in a new and refreshing way? 
The early Christian Church — from 
centuries ago — gives us the answer. 
Use the church year with its holy 
seasons and feast days as your basis 
and guide. Even the primary children 
can begin to appreciate the beauty 
and meaning in the church year as it 
was given to us so long ago with one 
main purpose in mind — to teach men, 
women, boys, and girls to be better 
Christians. 

Do we hear someone wondering 
how to go about such teaching? It is 
natural to realize that before we can 
instruct others, we must first learn the 
materials ourselves. Open your Lu- 
theran Hymnal to page 3. Give it 
more than a passing glance. Those 
dates as fixed by the ancient church 
have a purpose and progress in their 
arrangement. In these brief para- 
graphs we cannot hope to thoroughly 
explain the entire church calendar, 
but we can stimulate some study, 
thinking, and action connected with 
it. If you would like additional in- 
formation on the church year, read 
such articles as Chapter Six of Our 
Church, by J. M. Weidenschilling 
(CPH, 1944). If you have never 
taught much concerning the individ- 
ual feast days of the church calendar, 
you may find the holy Lententide a 
good time to introduce your class to 
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this interesting subject. To narrow 
our discussion in this article to a 
greater degree, we shall look at the 
church year as it could be taught in 
a primary classroom. 

If you have a small worship center 
or altar, begin there. As you will note 
from any Lutheran edition of a calen- 
dar, most special feast days have the 
red liturgical color. A good grade of 
crepe paper in the appropriate shade 
of red will make a fine little altar 
cover. The youngsters will undoubt- 
edly notice the bright red color and 
will ask about it. Let us suppose that 
you chose a martyr’s day for this first 
contact with the church year. You 
can then go on to explain that red is 
used to help Christians remember 
how much that saint loved Jesus, be- 
cause he was willing to die rather 
than give up his faith in the Savior. 
Since the Lutheran church calendar 
contains only saints of the Bible, you 
will need only the Scriptures as your 
text. Bible storybooks and reference 
materials may prove helpful, too. Re- 
member the purpose of the early 
Christians in placing each feast day 
in the church calendar —to teach. 
Each experience which a child has 
with the church year should be more 
than a historical remembrance of an 
important person; it should contain 
a direct application to his life as a 
Christian —here on earth and eter- 
nally in heaven. 

Let's outline a few thoughts for 
some of the special occasions on our 
church calendar. Those dealing with 
older children can expand and adapt 
these points, as they are given with 
a primary child in mind. Since the 
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seasons of the church year (Advent, 
Epiphany, Lent, etc.) are much better 
known and observed, we'll confine our 


thoughts to the individual days. 


December 21: St. Thomas the Apos- 
tle. —Did you ever doubt a promise 
which someone made to you? Do you 
ever wonder whether what God tells 
you in His Bible is really true? That 
is what happened to St. Thomas. In 
the course of the lesson bring out his 
later conviction in the risen Lord and 
his willingness to work and witness 
for the Savior. Children will be in- 
terested to know that some early 
Christian accounts tell us that Saint 
Thomas became a missionary in what 
is today India and that he built the 
first Christian church there with his 
own hands. 


January 25: The Conversion of 
St. Paul. — This moving story always 
interests children. Show the picture 
on the large Bible picture roll. Em- 
phasize St. Paul’s question, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” The 
application is quite obvious. 

February 2: The Presentation of 
Our Lord. — Again the picture roll 
will be helpful. We do many things 
which displease God. In His Bible, 
God tells us everything He wants us 
to know and do. He told us that we 
must be perfect if we want to enter 
His heaven. But we are sinners. Jesus 
came to be perfect for us. He was 
presented, or given, or dedicated, to 
His Father's work. We have been 
given to God in Holy Baptism. We 
must do God’s work. 


February 24: St. Matthias the Apos- 
tle. — Everyone likes to be chosen 
first. Some people feel bad when they 
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are not picked until the end. Then 
they do not want to play or work with 
others. Jesus does not like this. At 
one time, Jesus wanted another apos- 
tle because Judas had become a trai- 
tor. After Jesus went back to heaven, 
He still asked St. Matthias to be one 
of His workers. Matthias was very 
willing and later even was killed be- 
cause he told people about their 
Savior. 

March 25: The Annunciation. — Use 
a flannelgraph lesson for this beautiful 
story, which the children heard at 
Christmas time. Use it as a review of 
Mary’s excellent faith. God has a job 
for each one of us to do. He wants 
us to do that work for Him. Chris- 
tians do not grumble or complain, but 
are like Mary — willing and joyful to 
serve God. 

So we continue throughout the 
church year. An excellent help for 
your classroom will be the Synodical 
Conference edition of the Lutheran 
calendar published by the Ashby 
Company of Erie, Pa. This calendar 
has large numerals (a helpful asset in 
any classroom) printed in the liturg- 
ical color for that season or special 
occasion. Being large, the calendar 
page is easy for even primary chil- 
dren to see and read. The change in 
color of a special day will immediately 
draw the interest and attention of the 
children — sometimes a day or more 
before the actual occasion. 

For additional information and 
comments on the life and work of the 
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various apostles and other great Bib- 
lical saints consult Henry H. Halley’s 
Bible Handbook, available from your 
Lutheran supply center. Keep in 
mind, too, that enthusiasm is very 
contagious! If you, as a teacher, be- 
come fired with the zeal and courage 
of the great saints of God who have 
gone before us, we will certainly pass 
such Christian virtues on to our chil- 
dren by the “catching” process. You 
will find, as others have found, that 
as we study and read more concern- 
ing the life and work of the great 
Christian saints of the past, we be- 
come ever more aware of the “corners 
we have cut”; the opportunities we 
have bypassed, even though they 
were truly golden for the Lord’s 
cause; the points we have failed to 
bring out to our children as we taught 
the truths of God. Then as we see in 
the achievements of the saints of God 
some great goals for which we our- 
selves can now strive, we might feel 
like joining the hymn writer William 
How in saying: 
For all the saints who from their 
labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world 
confest, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever 
blest! 
Oh, may Thy soldiers, faithful, true, 
and bold, 
Fight as the saints who nobly 
fought of old 
And win with them the victor’s 
crown of gold! tictaiat 


Cup Lasor. — One of the first attempts in the United States to protect 
children at work was a Massachusetts law in 1842, which limited the working 
day to ten hours for children under 12. — Twentieth Century Fund. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
February 1, 1958 
DEAR VALENTINA: 

I don’t envy you. Expelling a pupil from school is never any fun. 

I’ve worked up some propositions to guide me in this matter. They have 
helped me keep my temper, my friends, my sanity, and even my job. Maybe 
you'll find them useful, too. 

1. Admit that expulsion may become necessary under certain circum- 
stances. Then help your staff, board of education, and congregation to 
recognize this need. Once this viewpoint is accepted, draw up some 
flexible guidelines. These should define the circumstances and outline 
procedures to follow if and when a case arises. 

2, Let Christian love be the key principle in any action. Love toward 
the child, first of all. His expulsion should be in his best interests. But 
also love toward the child’s family, teachers, pastor, and classmates. This 
unpleasant act should, impossible as it may sound, contribute to the welfare 
of every person concerned. 

3. Always consider expulsion a last resort. Even more than spanking 
and suspension, it is an act taken only after all other remedial efforts have 
failed. To put it another way, expulsion, like excommunication, is some- 
thing to be avoided until the very end. 

4. Do not let the principal, in the privacy of his own mind, make a de- 
cision to expel. This decision should be made only after all involved parties 
have been consulted: the pupil, his parents, his teachers, the pastor, the 
board members. And it should be made by the board on recommendation 
of the staff and principal. 

5. Expulsion should never be a hasty action. All evidence that bears 
on the issue should be carefully weighed. This may include reports of 
scholastic achievements or failures, observations of behavior, consultations 
and interviews, psychological or psychiatric studies, home conditions, spir- 
itual development, etc. 

6. Each case is an individual matter. The “flexible guidelines” noted 
earlier should be just that: guidelines with plenty of “give.” 

7. All persons responsible for taking action in expulsion cases need to 
pray for help. They are considering actions that may radically change the 
course of a person’s life. Without question, the power of divine wisdom 
needs to be brought into play. 

8. The child who has been expelled still needs a Christian education. 
Both he and his parents should be encouraged to follow alternate pro- 
cedures: instruction in the home, Sunday school, vacation Bible school, etc. 
Though the child is finally responsible for his actions before God, the home 
and the church must not give up their efforts to gain his soul for Christ 
and heaven. 

9. Inform local school-attendance officers when a child is expelled. 
And be ready to supply any pertinent information that may be requested 
by the child’s new school. Better yet, do it before you are asked. 


All this, of course, is easy to say. But not so easy to practice, especially 
under the pressures that an expulsion case inevitably generates. 
In any case don’t forget that also “the times that try men’s souls” are sent 


for the benefit of them that are His. , 
Expulsively yours 


MO 


More R’s. — The “Three R’s” are important all through life. At 20 it’s 
Romance, at 45 it’s Rent, and at 65 it’s Rheumatism. — Education Digest. 


The Task of Instruction 
at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 


Tuomas H, LANGEVIN 


The major objective of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., is 
“to train teachers for the elementary 
schools of the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod.” The objective is 
simple. But consider the variety of 
responsibilities which this goal re- 
quires. The faculty must train not 
merely teachers, but consecrated 
teachers, dedicated to the prior im- 
portance of recognizing their students, 
foremost and always, as fellow re- 
deemed in Christ. These teachers 
must be serious in their intent. Their 
position must at all times reflect the 
desire to be motivated by the inspired 
truths of Scripture. They must also 
be competent teachers of subjects de- 
signed to provide pupils all over our 
land with the essential rudiments of 
learning. The accomplishment of this 
aim is no mean task. 

In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive, our church in its wisdom has 
provided that students and faculty 
meet at Concordia in organized edu- 
cational activity which is called col- 
lege. 

A hall of learning is a complex 
mechanism guided by frail human 
beings, each of whom has an individ- 
ual personality. This is true of those 
who serve on the Seward campus. A 
heavy responsibility rests upon those 
who direct such a complexity in order 
that, taken together, all can contrib- 
ute to a unified and dedicated ap- 
proach in seeking to accomplish the 
God-pleasing objective of the college. 
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The words come to us: “Now there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are differences of 
administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.” (1 Cor. 12:4-6) 

Academically, what constitutes the 
educational atmosphere which per- 
mits the achieving of the purposes 
of the college? As thought is given 
to the major activity on our campus, 
that of instruction, one’s attention 
is again drawn to the words of the 
apostle Paul “differences of adminis- 
trations,” “diversities of operations.” 

College instruction entails a variety 
of tasks. Faculty members engage 
in many activities in addition to 
teaching. These include participation 
in professional organizations, attend- 
ance at professional meetings, coun- 
seling of campus groups, and ad- 
ministrative duties. Imperatives for 
an instructor at Concordia are pri- 
marily four: 

1. That he be a religious leader 

and counselor 

2. That he be a teacher 
. That he be a student and scholar 
4, That he be a servant of the com- 

munity 


Oo 


Counselor. -- First, consider the 
duties of an instructor as a religious 
leader and counselor. Pertinent to 
our discussion are the familiar words: 

This is a true saying. If a man desire 

the office of a bishop, he desireth 

a good work. A bishop, then, must 
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be blameless, the husband of one 

wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 

given to hospitality, apt to teach; not 
iven to wine, no striker, not greedy 

of filthy lucre; but patient, not a 

brawler, not covetous; one that ruleth 

well his own house, having his chil- 
dren in subjection with all gravity 

(for if a man know not how to rule 

his own house, how shall he take care 

of the Church of God?) ; not a novice, 
lest, being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the 
devil. Moreover, he must have a good 
report of them which are without, lest 
he fall into reproach and the snare 

of the devil. (1 Tim. 3:1-7) 

Instructors at Concordia are in a 
natural position of religious leader- 
ship, and an especially serious one, 
inasmuch as a good example before 
so many future Christian leaders is 
not only desirable but essential. 
A Christ-motivated attitude in all 
personal relationships can be a 
powerful influence. 

Christian truth is taught in the 
classroom, but the obligation of in- 
struction does not stop here, for out- 
side as well as inside the classroom 
the instructor must reflect Christian 
respect for other Christ-redeemed 
souls. While there must be some wall 
of respect between the student and 
the instructor, yet instructors must 
be able to treat their students and 
be treated by them as fellow Chris- 
tians under the concept of Christian 
liberty. This does, in fact, engender 
a desirable mutual respect between 
faculty and students. 

Religious leadership is also evident 
in the advice given to help solve the 
various academic and personal prob- 
lems of students. This advice is par- 
ticularly important when the future 
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service of these students to the 
church receives consideration. Sound 
religious advice can help construct 
philosophies concerning the divinity 
of the call and its transcendence over 
all material considerations. Such 
sound advice significantly benefits 
our church’s program of Christian 
education. 

The religious aspect of instruction 
at Concordia is also evidenced in the 
regular chapel program, in which 
each day the Word of God is con- 
sulted. 

There are many instructors in pub- 
lic institutions, as well as men in high 
public affairs, who realize the im- 
portance of spiritual development in 
any program of higher education. 
A glance at the history of American 
institutions of higher learning reveals 
the incessant recurrence of this idea. 
Some of the present concern in this 
respect is motivated by a realization 
by many that the world, in its sorry 
state, needs a unifying spiritual force. 

Yet how vague and how transitory 
some of the suggested solutions are! 
It is hard to overestimate the pleasure 
of making a direct and lasting spir- 
itual contribution that has realizable 
goals and is based on the Word of 
God. 

But such spiritual leadership on 
a campus poses yet another obliga- 
tion. All instruction must teach Chris- 
tian principles. It must, for example, 
inculcate respect for other individuals 
of any group, nationality, or race. 

Instruction at Concordia occupies 
a peculiar position as compared with 
instruction at public institutions. 
While some type of spiritual develop- 
ment is sought in many public 
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schools, at Concordia the professors 
can aid directly in fostering the spir- 
itual growth of students. This is a 
great privilege as well as a great 
obligation. If this were not true, if 
there were no distinctive instructional 
philosophy, there would be no rea- 
son for the college. 


Teacher.— The second suggested 
major area of instruction is that of 
teaching. Teaching at Concordia re- 
quires the development of a distinct 
philosophy of education. In addition 
to the religious emphasis previously 
mentioned, there are necessary edu- 
cational beliefs to be salvaged from 
the present crosscurrents of educa- 
tional controversies. For example, 
should a college emphasize the im- 
parting of knowledge, or should the 
trend toward vocational training be 
the focus of attention? 

As pointed out by Dean P. F. Val- 
entine of San Francisco State College, 
there is a noticeable ambivalence in 
much of America’s higher education. 
There is no clear separation in many 
colleges between liberal arts with 
a classic origin and vocationalism. As 
he points out, liberal arts colleges 
have come to engage in occupational 
training; and schools of agriculture 
and mechanical arts have come forth 
with fine and liberal arts.1 There are 
those in America who want nothing 
to do with occupational courses in 
the four-year college (the extreme 
Hutchins-Adler view), and there are 
those who want nothing else. (Many 
of the latter extremists have been the 
philosophical followers of John 


1 Pp. F. Valentine, ed., The American Col- 
lege (New York, 1949), p. 21. 
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Dewey with his theory of learning 
by doing. )? 

But most familiar has been the 
dual pattern pointed out by Valen- 
tine. This pattern has perched itself, 
sometimes quite tenuously, between 
these extremes. This has caused the 
dividing of the four years into lower 
and upper levels: “the one devoted 
to fundamentals, general culture, and 
background, the other steered into 
‘fields of concentration, presumably 
with occupational intent.” 

Rightly or wrongly, and there are 
serious critics of it, this is the system 
embraced in teachers colleges in gen- 
eral. Concordia, Seward, maintains 
that pattern. It has two years of so- 
called general education followed by 
two years of professional training 
and some degree of specialization. 
What is general education? Good 
citizenship? The good lifeP Agree- 
ment might be reached on a defini- 
tion and an objective. But how should 
the objective be attained? Should 
the culture of the past be transmitted? 
Should stress be placed on mental 
discipline in the classroom? Should 
the emphasis be taken off training the 
intellect and placed upon training 
the whole man? What should be 
a harmonious balance between a lib- 
eral education and vocationalism in 
a college? More specifically for Con- 
cordia Teachers College, what should 
be the relationship of the so-called 
subject-matter areas and the profes- 
sional area? 

As pointed out by W. D. Armen- 


2 Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession: 
An Informal History of the American Col- 
lege, 1636 to 1953 (Indianapolis, 1953). 


3 Valentine, pp. 21, 22. 
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trout of the Colorado State College 
of Education, it is possible that gen- 
eral education should displace in a 
large measure the traditional empha- 
sis upon specialization in the educa- 
tion of a teacher. Too many teach- 
ers, he says, lack a social philosophy.* 
They may have been supplied with 
information on how to teach, but 
they have had too little exposure to 
the subjects they will teach. In an 
atmosphere of continuous controversy 
as to emphasis, a teaching requisite 
at Concordia is that of a constant 
reappraisal of philosophies of educa- 
tion and especially of teacher train- 
ing. 

Of course, in terms of teaching, 
the primary duty is to teach classes. 
In so doing, not everyone teaches 
methodology, yet all instructors must 
remember that the students will 
someday teach the subjects they are 
studying. Subjects should be ap- 
proached with that fact in the back- 
ground. As summarized in the 1933 
report of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, authorized by 
the Seventy-fifth Congress: “The fac- 
ulty of any institution, the graduates 
of which are recognized for certifica- 
tion as teachers, should be pervaded 
by a high degree of contagious en- 
thusiasm for teaching and a sincere 
interest in the students as prospective 
teachers,”® 

College teachers are trained in var- 
ious subject-matter fields. This is 
called specialization. But an inevit- 
able aim of such teachers must be 
to see their subject matter in the light 


4 Tbid., p. 233. 
5 Ibid., p. 245. 
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of the whole educative process. The 
total school objective must always be 
kept in mind. There can be no sacri- 
fice of the major emphasis in college 
teaching, which is upon the subject 
matter rather than upon methodologi- 
cal experimentation. Good method- 
ology is important, but not more im- 
portant than the subject matter being 
studied. Instructors must achieve 
balance. They must provide an at- 
mosphere in which students can in- 
tegrate the knowledge they receive. 
This is a pressing obligation of all 
teachers at Concordia. 

It is a duty of college teachers to 
provide an atmosphere which allows 
for freedom of expression in the class- 
room. The instructor must maintain 
the enviable position of being able 
to point out error without cutting off 
the student’s desire for self-expres- 
sion. Freedom of expression should 
be considered especially today in the 
light of the present “trend to con- 
formity” in educational circles.6 In- 
structors cannot be bound by such 
a trend to conform. Nor can such 
a trend be sponsored in the class- 
room, especially not when it is agreed 
that a primary objective of education 
is to help teach people to think, to 
analyze, to reach conclusions, on the 
basis of validated evidence. 


It does no good to “crack the whip” 
over a student who may be in error 
in a social opinion, especially one 


6 Among the better evaluations of the 
scope and meaning of this trend are Henry 
Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dis- 
sent (New York, 1954), Elmer Davis, But 
We Were Born Free (Indianapolis, 1954), 
and Robert E. Summers, ed., Freedom and 
Loyalty in Our Colleges (New York, 1954). 
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which may be easily discredited by 
Scriptural truth or quantitative analy- 
sis. He must be offered evidence 
which he himself can weigh. This 
does not mean the opinion of instruc- 
tors should be kept out of the class- 
room. Some definitions of objectivity 
have led to some belief that opinions 
from the instructor are bad. Cer- 
tainly indoctrination is not synony- 
mous with teaching, but clear-cut 
opinions should be there, opinions 
that are the result of more study and 
experience than that of the students. 

In college teaching, ideas must be 
of primary concern in the classroom. 
The value of such intellectual de- 
velopment has long been recognized. 
Consider the words of William Smith, 
who in 1753 wrote his General Idea 
of the College of Mirania and who 
worked with Benjamin Franklin in 
educational endeavors. He later was 
provost of the College of Philadel- 
phia, which became the University of 
Pennsylvania. He said that the in- 
fluence of the faculty should be to 
“propagate a contrary doctrine .. . 
that the youth committed to their 
care, will neither at college, nor after- 
wards, rest satisfied with a general 
knowledge, as is to be derived from 
the public lectures and exercises.” 
As Mr. Earnest in his brief history 
of American colleges points out: 
“Had the whole influence of faculties 
been more often thrown in this di- 
rection, contemporary college gradu- 
ates might less often feel smug about 
‘keeping up with the world’ by read- 
ing the Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader's Digest.”® 


7 Quoted in Earnest, p. 52. 
8 Ibid. 
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Freedom of expression and the 
study of ideas revolve around the 
concept of academic freedom, which 
the present trend toward conformity 
attempts to violate. Teachers at Con- 
cordia possess a full measure of aca- 
demic freedom within the limits of 
Scriptural truth. The Faculty Hand- 
book of the college reads: “No limita- 
tion shall be placed upon the teach- 
er’s freedom, in the exposition of his 
own subject in the classroom or in 
addresses and publications outside 
the classroom so long as the state- 
ments are not definitely antisocial.”® 

The Handbook provision contains 
some restrictions. But this does not 
obviate the concept of academic free- 
dom. As pointed out by the rather 
recent policy statement of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities 
(AAU) on academic freedom: “There 
is a line at which ‘freedonY or ‘privi- 
lege’ begins to be qualified by legal 
‘duty’ and ‘obligation.’” The state- 
ment also says: “In the eyes of the 
law, the . . . scholar has no more 
and no less freedom than his fellow 
citizen outside a university.” Yet it 
is also recognized by the AAU that 
the position of faculty persons makes 
any restrictions upon them especially 
dangerous.?° 

They who possess such full aca- 
demic freedom as teachers at Con- 
cordia should be thankful for it and 
must thereby meet the obligations 


it poses — complete honesty, integrity, 


9 Faculty Handbook of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Nebraska, 1953—1954, 
Section 2.850 (Mimeographed). 

10 Robert E. Summers, ed., Freedom and 
Loyalty in Our Colleges (New York, 1954), 
pp. 128—130; 162—165. (This volume is 
one of the Reference Shelf series.) 
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and responsibility of scholarship. This 
is an obligation of both faculty and 
administration. 

This obligation toward the preser- 
vation of academic freedom on the 
campus carries with it also a respect 
of gravest importance for the library 
as a depository of knowledge. 

No light of knowledge should ever 
be snuffed out in the library by the 
censorship of holdings. 

Scholar. — A third major aspect of 
instruction is scholarship. It is ap- 
parent that there must be a clear 
definition of scholarship. W. H. Cow- 
ley, professor of education at Stan- 
ford University, defines scholarship 
as something different from research. 
He indicates that research means the 
search for new knowledge, new facts. 
Scholarship, he says, also involves 
diligent search, but the scholar does 
not seek new knowledge. “Rather he 
gives his time to the organizing and 
interpreting of known facts.” 
A scholar in this sense, then, is one 
who takes the results of other men’s 
research and then arranges, criticizes, 
and explains them." 

In the situation at Concordia, in- 
structors can seldom be research men, 
but they can always be scholars in 
striving hard to read, digest, sort, and 
sort again, and explain. Yet certainly 
not all research can be ignored. In- 
structors at Concordia, as in many 
other small colleges, have a problem 
which has no ready solution when 
it comes to producing scholarly ma- 
terials on the basis of research. Ex- 
pressions are occasionally heard that 
there should be more research. Yet, 
in the interest of maintaining per- 


11 Valentine, pp. 119, 120. 
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spective, instructors must be aware 
of the fact that they are scholar 
teachers and that true scholarly teach- 
ing takes a good deal of time. Schol- 
arly articles and contributions must 
be secondary to true scholarship in 
teaching —a diligent re-evaluation, 
re-sorting, and forming of new opin- 
ions when dictated by validated evi- 
dence. 

Servant.— The fourth major area 
of instructional duties is that of serv- 
ice to the community. There are 
people who contend that since Con- 
cordia is not a tax-supported institu- 
tion, the instructors have a_ lesser 
obligation to the public. This does 


not necessarily follow. In fact, there 


is probably a double obligation, the 


one to the community of the church 
and the other to the community at 
large. Service to the church com- 
munity is quite direct for members 
of the college staff, but this is not 
necessarily true for the community at 
large. Instructors at Concordia, Sew- 
ard, tend to find themselves isolated 
in a double sense. They have the 
Midwest isolationist pressures upon 
them, and at the same time they are 
in a functional position often quite 
isolated from the local community. 
Certainly neither condition is pecul- 
iar to those who teach at Seward. 
Along with other faculty members in 
other colleges, they must struggle to 
avoid the pitfalls of either type of 
isolation. The 1980’s and World War 
II took professors fairly well out of 
ivory towers, and they proved their 
immediate and practical worth to 
society.!? 


12 For some comment on the results of 


this change see Earnest, pp. 310—313. 
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A problem which confronts the col- 
lege instructor is the fact that he has 
obligations both to a world commun- 
ity and a local community. W. H. 
Cowley, formerly the president of 
a small liberal arts college, tells of 
the faculty members of that school 
who completely ignored the commu- 
nity around the college. As he stated 
it: “One influential faculty member 
observed . . . that for professors to 
assist members of the community or 
community organizations with their 
problems would be to degrade the 
purposes of the college. He even 
went so far as to believe, and to act 
on the belief that faculty members 
should not associate with members 
of the community not connected with 
the college.” 

This faculty acted that way from 
the belief that it owed its allegiance 
not to any local community but rather 
“to the international community of 
informed and alert men and women 
who carry the historic tradition of 
learning and of intellectual leader- 
ship.”18 

This, of course, is an improper atti- 
tude. It is desirable for a college in- 
structional staff to assume a dual role 


13 Valentine, pp. 121, 122. 
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in community affairs. An instructor 
must have a world view in teaching, 
in study, and in the appreciation of 
the problems of humanity. At the 
same time he must remember that 
some of the biggest social problems 
are local in character, and he must 
try to help solve them. A faculty has 
an instructional obligation greater 
than the campus alone offers. 

In summary, then, instruction at 
Concordia must entail religious lead- 
ership, good teaching, true scholar- 
ship, and service to the community. 

Finally, it should be emphasized 
that those who engage in instruction 
must remain clear identities. While 
they must work together in a unified 
educational purpose, they must also 
preserve individualistic concepts. The 
privilege of self-expression provides 
a college instructor much satisfac- 
tion. However, this privilege in turn 
guarantees the student the right to 
judge and to accept or reject an in- 
structor’s point of view. In this free 
atmosphere of a college environment 
the student should learn that he is 
there to educate himself with the aid 
of scholarly guides. Even if instruc- 
tion influences only some in the di- 
rection of self-training, much has 
been accomplished. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING 


To your enemy — forgiveness; 

To your opponent — tolerance; 

To your friend — helpfulness; 

To your child—a godly example; 

To your mother — a Christian conduct; 
To your father — honor; 

To yourself — respect; 


To all men — chari 
To God — your soul. 


; and 


— Western District Voice 


Religious Training in the Home 


ANDREW W. KOMARCHUK 


The home is the source of first re- 
ligious experiences. Almost every 
child enjoys the love of someone in 
his home, and this known love should 
be used to lead a child to an apprecia- 
tion of the love of God. God’s love 
can mean something for a child be- 
cause the people whom the child 
loves, such as father and mother, can 
show a child what it is like to love 
and be loved. A child can soon learn 
that one who shows such great love as 
God does should be loved in return. 

Religious training can begin at 
birth. In the first year or two no for- 
mal religious instruction can be given, 
but the child will learn much from 
his parents’ attitudes and from his en- 
vironment. He will absorb something 
from his parents’ religious practices. 
If these practices are a normal and 
natural part of family life, then fellow- 
ship with God will become a normal 
part of the child’s life. 


PARENTS’ ROLE IN 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

Parents are the most powerful 
teachers children have. They teach 
religion just as surely and perceptibly 
as they teach table manners, even 
though they may not be aware of it. 
They are either for or against Christ, 
and they impart that attitude through 

everything they do and say. 
Especially important are the first 
four years of life when only the 
parents influence the child. Psycholo- 
gists say that a child learns more life 
ways, builds stronger thinking pat- 
terns, assimilates more valuable in- 


formation, during these years than at 
any other time. The achievement of 
the aim of Christian training is de- 
pendent on what happens or does not 
happen in the family. 

Good manners, good language 
habits, love of books, interest in art 
and music, are learned chiefly from 
parents. Courtesy, politeness, grati- 
tude, simple honesty, and Christian 
humility are learned from their ex- 
ample. “Patterns of prayer, of church- 
going with a purpose, of family de- 
votions, and personal Bible reading 
need to be established just as well as 
good routines of housekeeping”? 
Father and mother should guide chil- 
dren in developing qualities such as 
dependability, honesty, a radiant faith, 
sincere trust in Jesus as their Savior, 
the joy of working with others, and 
high goals. Parents must also have 
patience and see beyond the years of 
toilsome training and give some atten- 
tion to the kind of Christian young 
man and woman that God can make 
of their boy or girl. 

Attitudes are caught from daily con- 
versation and living. It takes no extra 
time to teach attitudes. Knowledge of 
Bible verses, stories, and prayers can 
be taught in the home in such a way 
that the right attitudes will follow and 
the child will gain a wholesome re- 
ligious experience which will be 
meaningful to him. By the way in 
which the parents live and speak they 


1 Oscar E. Feucht, “Children Only Once,” 
Parish Education, XXX (April 1952), 60. 
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show their attitude in a way which 
builds attitudes in their children. 

Attitudes are also caught and taught 
in the community, in Sunday school, 
through reading material, radio, tel- 
evision, newspapers, magazines, 
friends, associates, church, besides the 
home. Christian attitudes which will 
grow into good religious experiences 
for children are nowhere developed 
better than in the home. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN HOMES 

The ideal Christian home is one in 
which spiritual development of the 
child is not hampered. It develops 
best where husband and wife live to- 
gether in peace and harmony, pray 
often and earnestly for each other and 
for their children, respect God’s 
Word, have family devotions, and 
practice their religion in all areas of 
living. It is necessary that both the 
father and the mother participate 
actively through word and example in 
the spiritual training of their children. 
They must also attempt to understand 
the child’s pattern of growth through 
various stages in order to accomplish 
the best religious training and ex- 
perience for their children. 

Christian growth is best where 
parents are regular in attendance at 
church, active in the affairs of the 
church, and use the best available 
agency of the church for their chil- 
dren’s religious instruction. Social de- 
velopment is best fostered where 
parents will provide leisure-time ac- 
tivities which are in harmony with 
Christian living and meet the child’s 
best interest. 

The home can help in developing 
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right religious experiences for the 
children by “(a) conducting home 
devotions, (b) sharing religious ex- 
periences with their children, (c) 
helping them grow spiritually at every 
stage of development, and (d) care- 
ful training toward Christian atti- 
tudes, skills, and conduct.” 2 

Qualifications of a good home are: 
1. The child knows he is loved and 
wanted. 2. He does not have either 
too much or too little. 3. He has 
space to play in and to keep things. 
4. He feels he belongs to the family 
and they to him. 5. His parents ac- 
cept his mistakes as a part of grow- 
ing up. 6. The child shares in the 
family planning at points where he is 
able. 7. He has freedom in proportion 
to his age and ability. 8. He feels he 
is loved as much as other members of 
the family. 9. He is given a growing 
faith in the existence of God and the 
Moral Law. 10. There is discipline 
and correction as needed.® 

The following are the responsi- 
bilities of today’s parents based on 
Scriptural grounds: (a) bring chil- 
dren to church, (b) teach everyday 
Christian living by precept and ex- 
ample, (c) learn the value of prayer 
and make use of it, (d) family wor- 
ship, (e) reverence for God and His 
Word, (f) teach Christian habits, and 
(g) teach the necessity of repentance 
of sin, and faith in the Son of God for 
personal salvation.* “Parents do not 
possess children in the sense that they 


2 Ibid. p. 19. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 

4 Arnold F. Meyer, “The Scriptural Basis 
for the Responsibility of Parents in Chris- 
tian Education”, Lutheran Education, LX- 
XXIX (April 1954), 393—394. 
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are theirs to ‘have and to hold.’ They 
are given children to ‘have and to 
mold.” > 

James B. Nolan, Deputy Police 
Commissioner of the City of New 
York, has the following to say on the 
role of the home: “The home is the 
primary source of socialization for the 
child. It is here that he learns the 
rules of conduct demanded for living 
in a group. The moral and legal re- 
sponsibility of the parents to their 
child cannot be stressed too much. 
They can do the best crime prevention 
work. All too often we find parents 
that are neglectful, selfish, and care- 
less. In over 85% of our serious cases 
we find a defective home relation- 
ship.” ® 

J. Edgar Hoover is quoted as say- 
ing: “More and more children are be- 
ing sacrificed upon the altar of in- 
difference as parents throw aside 
responsibility. Selfishness is the key- 
note of today, and materialism the in- 
spiration for living. God in many in- 
stances is not accepted in the home, 
and concepts of morality have been 
relegated to the junk heap.” 7 


THE HOME AND 
FAMILY DEVOTIONS 


Some of our parents and grand- 
parents studied and read the Scrip- 
tures and spent much time discussing 
serious matters. They applied the 
knowledge they acquired in this to 


5 Armin C. Oldsen, “Authority in the 
Home,” Parish Education, XXX _ (April 
1952), 61. 

6 Lutheran Education, LXXXV (Novem- 
ber 1949), 104. 

7 Lutheran Education, LXXXV (Novem- 
ber 1949), 145. 
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their hearts and lived by it. And be- 
cause they were getting this religious 
education, they insisted that their 
children must get it also. 


Today a large number of the fam- 
ilies in our country are not affiliated 
with any church. Cultural situations 
sometimes do not allow the family to 
be together very much even in the 
rural areas of our country. Recrea- 
tional institutions sometimes draw 
people away from religious education 
in the home. Some people don't feel 
that family devotions are an essential 
part of our family life. Indifference on 
the part of many fathers and mothers 
has caused a drop in family devotions 
in the home. The motto The family 
that prays together, stays together 
means nothing to many. A prediction 
has been made that the modern 
family can look for a further decline 
in family church attendance and fam- 
ily devotions. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier, sainted Lu- 
theran Hour speaker, said: “We are 
told that whereas 45 years ago half 
of the Christian families in our 
country had time for daily household 
worship, that proportion has now 
dropped to only 10 per cent.” This 
statement was made on October 9, 
1949.8 A survey by a Nebraska church 
in 1952 showed that only 6 per cent of 
the American families have some sort 
of family devotional program.® We 
wonder whether it has improved any 
since that time. 


8 Oscar E. Feucht, “Christian Family 
Week — May 7—14,” Parish Education, 
XXVIII (March 1950), 35. 

9 “Nebraska Church Takes Survey on 
Christianity in the Home,” Lutheran Edu- 
cation, LXXXVII (February 1952), 294. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, re- 
alizes the importance of a family in- 
terest in religion when he says: “Our 
nation is sadly in need of a rebirth 
of the simple life—a return to the 
days when God was a part of each 
household, when families arose in the 
morning with a prayer on their lips 
and ended the day by placing them- 
selves in His care. We should revive 
the beautiful practice of offering 
thanks-giving at meals and bring back 
to the family circle the moments when 
father or mother unfolded the beauti- 
ful lessons of the Bible to eager, young 
listeners.” 1° 

Both during the preschool years and 
during the years of childhood, the 
home influence is of tremendous im- 
portance in helping the child to grow 
spiritually. Boys and girls will learn 
to “search the Scriptures” if the Bible 
is read regularly and effectively in the 
home. Interest in family devotion, the 


10 Lutheran Education, LXXXV_ (No- 
vember 1949), 145. 
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telling of Bible stories, the discussion 
of important Bible passages, and the 
opportunity to share in reading the 
Bible are all ways of helping to build 
up an appreciation of Scripture and 
ways of learning to apply it to daily 
living. Family worship is an educa- 
tional as well as inspirational ex- 
perience for the child. All members 
of the household should participate in 
this religious activity. Telling Bible 
stories is one of the effective ways of 
training the conscience to recognize 
right and wrong. 


Devotions where there are children 
should be slanted to their understand- 
ing and needs. Children can be asked 
to repeat in their own words what has 
been read to them from the Bible. 
Sentence prayers or childlike prayers 
may be used. 


“The family altar that does not alter 
the family is not a good family 
altar. "11 


11 The Christian Parent, XVI (March 
1952), 2. 


Because reading ability, more than any other single factor (other than 
intelligence), influences the academic success of the student, reading is a key 
skill. The public tends to judge the school system on how well its high-school 
graduates have mastered the 3 R’s. Since ability to read quickly and compre- 
hend accurately is important in high-school progress, in higher education, and 
in many jobs, those schools which give continuous effort to improving the 
reading skills of all students at all levels will be most likely to win the approval 
of their communities. — Lyte M. SpENcER, president of Science Research 


Associates, Inc. 


Existinc. — The only things that children wear out faster than shoes are 
parents and teachers. — North Carolina Education. 


In many ways adult years are better than youth for learning. There are 
things we learn more effectively when years have enriched us with experience. 
Research has proved that the best time to learn anything is just before we need 
to use it. And finally, there are no better clues to learning than the difficulties 
that tax our personal, professional, and public lives. An effort to understand 
one’s time makes learning a living adventure. — GLENN FRANK 


Democratic vs. Authoritarian Approaches 
to Spiritual Nurture 


ELMER BUNSOLD 


The immediate task before us as 
teachers in the Lutheran elementary 
schools and leaders in the educa- 
tional program of the church is the 
“perfecting of the saints” (Eph. 4:12). 
While we contribute nothing toward 
conversion to the faith, we do serve 
as God’s instruments in leading chil- 
dren and adults to make the most of 
the gifts they have received. Those 
who have been brought to the faith 
have received new spiritual powers 
which must be directed, nourished, 
and cultivated. 

Our concern as Christian educators 
is how we can best draw out, develop, 
and train the new creature so that 
his new life no longer conforms to 
the way of the world, but that he 
earnestly tries to observe the will 
of God. The will, the heart, and the 
mind must be made to function in 
the direction of greater spiritual 
growth. The question then arises as 
to which approach, the authoritarian 
or the democratic, is better in the 
spiritual nurture of the individual. 
In Christian education, too, we come 
face to face with this problem of 
authority versus freedom or democ- 
racy. 

THE AUTHORITARIAN APPROACH 

The traditional approach in edu- 
cation is authoritarianism. It follows 
the conventional mores, perpetuates 
codes, and rests upon a certain body 
of predetermined assumptions which 
are not open to examination or ques- 
tion. The members of a group are 


told what they ought to know and 
what they ought to do. They are kept 
on the receiving end with no “give 
and take,” no interchange of thought, 
and no discussion with viewpoints 
challenged and defended. Lane (2) 
states that the authoritarian approach 
denies people the experience of think- 
ing through problems, of making de- 
cisions, and of assuming responsibil- 
ity. The individual is relegated to a 
position of little worth and is sub- 
jected to arbitrarily imposed author- 
ity. Lane further states: “Authoritar- 
ianism assumes that human beings 
can be regulated, standardized, all 
squeezed through the same tube and 
still grow adequately and wholly. It 
omits the individual.” (2, p. 207) 
Authoritarianism is based on a de- 
pendency relationship. It makes the 
child exist for its purpose. There is 
no group interaction, since it is built 
on acceptance of a person with “su- 
perior wisdom.” This concept aims 
at the accumulation of knowledge by 
transmission to a growing generation. 
It is assumed that such knowledge 
and training will “transfer” to life 
situations. Little allowance is made 
for evaluation, for initiative, and for 
dynamic experience. Rogers sums it 
up very well in the closing part of his 
treatment of student-centered teach- 
ing: “Much of present education ap- 
pears to be operationally based on 
the assumption, ‘you can’t trust the 
student. Acting on this assumption, 
the teacher must supply motivation, 
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information, organization of material, 
and must use examinations — quizzes, 
oral exams, recitations, course exami- 
nations, standardized achievement 
tests —at every turn to coerce the 
student into desired activities. (6, 
p- 427) 

In our task of “perfecting the saints” 
there is a place for the authoritarian 
approach. There is rightful, God- 
given authority as the teacher carries 
out the mandates of God. This is an 
authority motivated by love. It is 
theocentric, that is, the subjects under 
authority must honor God as Lord. 
In teaching the very young we trans- 
mit much by imposition or impres- 
sion. As we deal with older children 
and with older groups of individuals, 
we more and more honor the dignity 
and worth of the individuals, recog- 
nize the various competencies in a 
given situation, and stimulate the sub- 
jects to express their own ideas and 
to propose reactions and solutions, 
but in matters where the absolute, 
Scriptures, has spoken, the authority 
of the Bible remains for us the final 
answer. We must continue to exalt 
the authority of Scriptures and use 
it as the only authoritative rule of 
faith. The total spiritual heritage 
must be tested at the judgment bars 
of the Bible rather than by experi- 
ence and free thinking. We cannot 
agree with Munro, who questions 
verbal inspiration and the inerrancy 
of the Bible. 

The church’s concept of Christian 
nurture in many instances is built 
upon transmission or imposition. In 
carrying out the educational program 
in the various organizations, such as 
Walther League, men’s club, ladies’ 
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aid, parent-teacher league, etc., we 
employ to a large extent the authori- 
tarian principle of pouring in knowl- 
edge, hoping thereby to effect genuine 
progress in Christian living. Our 
classes in religion and Bible study 
often follow the same pattern. This 
education by imposition is certainly 
not always conducive toward the 
greatest growth in sanctification. For- 
tunately, we find that the exclusive 
use of this type of “teaching” is more 
and more being supplemented, and 
the democratic procedures are finding 
their way into our program. At the 
same time we find that transmission 
is probably the most effective ap- 
proach to the spiritual growth of the 
mentally retarded and in cases of 
the “spiritually confused.” There is 
a place for transmissive education 
in our program of spiritual nurture. 


THE DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 

The democratic approach to educa- 
tion emphasizes the establishment of 
understandings, the development of 
rapport, and the fostering of a co- 
operative work situation. It will not 
be merely an effort to present content, 
to prepare a good program, and to 
prepare a task. Little describes the 
operations of the democratic ap- 
proach as follows: “There will be 
a conscious awareness that every 
person is an individual of dignity 
and worth, capable of sharing in the 
making of decisions and setting of 
goals, of accepting responsibility, of 
facing the consequences of acts, of 
evaluating their experiences as an aid 
to growth toward intellectual, spiri- 
tual, and emotional maturity.” (3, 
p. 24—25) 
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The democratic approach allows for 
greater permissiveness and freedom 
and much more reliance upon the 
abilities of the pupil to take respon- 
sibility upon himself. The driving 
force is the freedom or liberation and 
full self-realization of responsible in- 
dividuals. Each person is looked upon 
as one of potential worth. The special 
talents found in a group are inte- 
grated for the benefit of the entire 
group. More thought’is given to pu- 
pils than to materials, curriculum, or 
any other means. Lobingier feels that 
one who believes in the democratic 
approach is bound to have respect 
for the opinions and statements of 
everyone. The effective teacher real- 
izes that the pupil must be an active 
participant, not merely a listener. Ac- 
cording to this viewpoint of nurture, 
growth is more than just a pouring in. 
It changes our traditional one-way 
approach to an avenue with many 
interchanges. 

The skillful, poised, and patient 
leader carefully plans procedures to 
be followed and techniques to be em- 
ployed in using the nondirective ap- 
proach. The informal planning seeks 
to involve everyone. Small groups 
operate in a setting conducive to 
group discussion. The leader may 
draw from a wide variety of methods 
or techniques, such as panel, buzz 
groups, forum, symposium, discussion, 
role playing, circular responses, and 
field trips. Leadership plays a very 
important role in the success or failure 
of nondirected activity. 

The democratic approach does not 
embody unlimited or unrestrained 
freedom. Lobingier warns that the 
principle of freedom must not be car- 
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ried to the point of complete, unre- 
strained freedom. He also states that 
the democratic approach should not 
deteriorate into chaos. Democracy 
does not operate without authority. 
Authority places upon groups and 
individuals certain limitations that 
must be respected if the outcomes 
are expected to be realistic. Authority 
and freedom are compatible. In so- 
ciety, authority, properly exercised, 
is generally accepted. We find that 
children, adolescents, and adults ex- 
pect guidance, leadership, and re- 
straints. They do not expect uncon- 
trolled freedom. While we recognize 
that individuals need to have the 
opportunity to become responsible, 
active participants, we must continue 
to have authority administered for the 
benefit and in the interest of all. 

Ideally, in Christian nurture we do 
not approach the subject via a one- 
way street, but by means of demo- 
cratic procedures and in the give-and- 
take method we try to reach solutions. 
Here, too, there are advantages in 
having the learner discover the truth 
for himself and with certain limita- 
tions come to his own decisions. Lit- 
tle says: “Christian faith cannot really 
be learned, cannot have its full mean- 
ing so long as it is no more than 
acquisition of factual knowledge or 
verbalization about Christian doc- 
trine.” (3, p. 18) 

The same writer seriously questions 
the effectiveness of knowledge alone 
as a means toward spiritual growth 
and confirms his belief in the freedom 
approach: “Is it really possible to 
‘teach’ vital Christianity —a knowl- 
edge that makes a difference in peo- 
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ple and to people? Perhaps, the 
teaching that will be most effective in 
the development of such a faith will 
be ‘learning together.” (3, p. 14) 

We must, however, remember that 
democratic, liberal, and _ creative 
thinking and attitudes in religion and 
in religious concepts are limited by 
God’s Word. The individual may not 
use the right of private judgment 
when God has spoken. 

When we study Christ as a teacher, 
we soon find that He used the demo- 
cratic approach frequently. Christ’s 
regard for the individual underlies 
the whole democratic principle. He 
drew people out. He asked questions, 
and others asked questions of Him. 
Jesus stirred his listeners to thinking, 
and teaching became a two-way pro- 
cess. He often said, “What do you 
think?” At the same time the Savior 
did not hesitate to use authority as 
is evidenced by the words, “It is writ- 
ten” and “Woe unto you.” 


SUMMARY 

The good Christian teacher believes 
in the democratic approach with the 
limitations referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. This is not the easi- 
est way to teach, nox is it the quickest, 
but it will better promote true Chris- 
tian growth. It will not automatically 
produce a changed person, nor is it 
the only approach to the individual. 
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While the old school methodology 
retains great value in some teaching 
situations, the principles of the “crea- 
tive,” or “liberal,” or “child-centered” 
philosophy of education will help 
make our program of Christian nur- 
ture more effective. 

In the final analysis, we use both 
impression and expression in “perfect- 
ing the saints” of God; we are both 
subject-centered and child-centered; 
we don’t adopt one or the other con- 
cept exclusively; but we try to strike 
a happy medium by adapting our ap- 
proach to the specific learning situa- 
tion. 
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Nothing has as yet been invented or discovered that will completely take 
the place of the old virtues. Honesty, patriotism, thrift, self-reliance, charitable- 
ness, willingness to work, and religious faith are still the cornerstones with 
which we build the best in life. - HernertT Hoover 


ConsEcRATE your home by having family prayer. Consecrate your time by 
doing Christian work. Consecrate your car by bringing people to church. 
Consecrate your money by giving of tithes and offerings. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY 

— as members of the LEA to begin 
scheduling your time to make it pos- 
sible for you to attend the 16th an- 
nual LEA convention. In 1957 122 
members attended, and according to 
reports and comments they thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves. The time 
and place for the 58 convention is 
August 8, 4, and 5 at Concordia Col- 
lege, River Forest. As usual, this will 
be a combined convention with the 
NLPTL. The total registration for 
57 was 449. This can easily top 500 
this year, considering that the LEA 
has more than 1,500 members and the 
NLPTL over 500 local organizations. 
This is the one time each year when 
the members of these societies can 
collectively solve common problems 
and exchange ideas. Your LEA mem- 
bership can be more meaningful than 
simply receiving publications if you 
include the convention as a part of 
your membership, and who is there 
that cannot profit from a bit of edu- 
cational, inspirational “barrel-filling?” 

The program committee has been 
hard at work for many months, and 
again, in keeping with past perform- 
ances, has come up with what should 
be enlightening presentations and dis- 
cussions. Among the topics listed are: 
1. Growth unto the Stature of Christ 

(opening address ) 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


. Partners in Education 

. Teaching Speaking 

. Teaching Listening 

. Teaching Attitudes (character ed- 

ucation — the results of 20 years of 
research ) 

6. Christian Education for Today and 
Tomorrow (Science, Sociology, 
Politics ) 

7. The Church in the Changing Com- 
munity 
In addition, the NLPTL sections 

will run discussions of a very prac- 

tical nature for local officers and 
clubs. 

Watch the NEWSLETTER and 
this column for further announce- 
ments and information. 


Oo *® oe bo 


NOTES AND NEWS 

1. If you haven't done so, get out 
your copy of the 1957 Convention Re- 
port and read it. Most of the items 
you, as a professional Lutheran edu- 
cator, cannot afford to miss. 

2. The 1958 yearbook on the role 
of our church in changing times is 
well on its way. It will undoubtedly 
not be ready by convention time, but 
its value will be just as great next 
fall. 

8. This is the month of famous 
birthdays. Consider the formal prep- 
aration of a man like Lincoln with 
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your own. Have you exhausted your 
best efforts to be professional and 
effective, or are we still hiding behind 
the cliché, “Where do we find the 
time?” It simply means that we take 
time to be scholarly Bible students, 
administrators, educators, youth lead- 
ers, musicians, athletic directors, and 
the like. Examine your own schedule 
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and decide which trivialities are ex- 


pendable. Then go to work! 


4, Are all teachers and Board of 
Education members of your congre- 
gation LEA members? Is your PTL 
affiliated with the NLPTL? If not, 
here is another opportunity for you 
to be of service. May the Lord bless 
your efforts. RS 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Not doing more than the average is what keeps the average down. 


— The chains of habit are too weak to be felt until they are too strong 


to be broken. 


— The Christian is not only “brain-washed,” he is completely washed, 
whiter than snow, in the blood of the Lamb. 


— There are some things we cannot see until our eyes have been washed 
with tears. — South Dakota District Edition, Lutheran Witness. 


— A Christian is a blot or a blessing; a blank he cannot be. 
South Dakota District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


—No one is useless in the world who lightens the burden of someone. 
Southern Nebraska District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


— Christ is not valued at all unless He is valued above all. 
Southern Nebraska District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


—A church that is not a mission church will soon be a missing church. 
South Dakota District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


— You don’t have to institute a lawsuit to collect the wages of sin. 
South Dakota District Edition, Lutheran Witness 


— If the church neglects the children, it is certain that the children will 


someday neglect the church. 


— Running people down is bad business, whether you're a motorist or a 


gossip. 


— Sometimes we are down on things because we are not up on them. 


— There is no better looking glass than an old friend. 


— God’s way becomes plain when we start walking in it. — Roy L. Smirx 


— When we look at what we want and then compare it with what we have, 


we may, perhaps, be unhappy. When we think of what we deserve, then of 


what we have, we shall thank God. 


— Take the word “family.” Strike out the “m” for “mother” and the “y” 
for “youth,” and all you have left is “fail.” 


— The extent of some people’s religion is that they know the name of the 


church they stay away from. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Albert V. Maurer, William Lehmann, Jr., Edna L. Peck, Martin C. Pieper, 

John W. Klotz, Herbert D. Bruening. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN ACTION. By Sam P. Wiggins. 217 pp. 1957. $2.95. 


This is recommended reading for two categories of people —the professionals who 
teach but who are unaware of developments in this phase of teacher education; and the 
laymen, some of whom are parents, who are pleasantly ignorant about this vital and 
critical phase of a teacher’s training. 

Past and present living within this fascinating work of student teaching alerts us to 
the need for information about what formerly was called “practice teaching.” Its similarity 
to medical internship programs will help the reader to understand the strategic position 
of the supervising teacher who is constantly on parade and who has the extremely difficult 
task of actually doing the things which are more easily talked about than done. A.V. M. 


AN APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Ed. Rupert E. Davies. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 159 pp. $4.75. 

This little book has crept into bookstores in America with no fanfare or publicity. 
Consequently its reviewers must do the publicizing, for this book deserves careful reading, 
studied pondering, and extensive discussion. It is good! There has been a great vacuum 
in the area of philosophy of education for a great number of years. Now there is at 
least this one book, and quite a book it is! 

The volume is a collection of eleven essays, written by men who are either instructors 
at, or interested in, Kingswood School in Bath, England. This is the famous Methodist 
school founded by John Wesley. Among the authors, E. Gordon Rupp, the historian, is 
familiar to American audiences. Doubtlessly, after numerous conferences, these men 
sought, each from the context of his own discipline, to answer the question: How can 
our common Christianity unify and determine the teaching in our school? Each sought 
to find the function of his particular discipline in the curriculum of a Christian private 
school. 

The articles are generally scholarly and profound, yet written simply enough that the 
average American reader can profit from reading them. The articles do not answer all 
questions. Some answers are unsatisfactory. Yet this book marks a significant breakthrough 
in the quest for a Christian philosophy of education. 

Some of the most stimulating essays are: “Wanted — A Christian Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” by the editor; “The Natural Sciences”; “Science in Christian Education”; “The 
Christian Use of History”; “The Classics,” a priceless treatment; “Christianity and Litera- 
ture,” containing, among other matters, an excellent history of Christian literature in 
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England; “The Place of Modern Languages in a Christian School of Education”; and 
“Divinity,” a discussion of the role of the Theology Division. 

Some of the essays tend to be a bit autobiographical, and to that extent they are 
limited in scope and application. Some sentences are unintelligible to one unfamiliar 
with the British vernacular. But in general the book is outstanding. The reader will find 
places where individual authors contradict one another. Some are even footnoted by the 
editor. This is understandable. These men have not sought to give a final answer, but 
rather a first, tentative statement. As a first statement it is an excellent one. 

Though the price seems high for such a small book, the contents warrant the expense. 
This book belongs on the desk of our teachers. It deserves to be dog-eared, thumbed, 
underlined, debated. Read it! W.L. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN THE CLASSROOM. By Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
1957. 397 pp. $5.00. 


Anyone who is interested in the philosophy, practice, and importance of the personal 
teacher-child relationship in a school will profit from reading this book. The author be- 
lieves that the real skill of the modern teacher lies in his ability to help children to become 
stable, secure, and happy citizens. Lest it be assumed that the expressed view is anti- 
intellectual, we hasten to say that the teacher’s ability to impart knowledge is assumed 
or taken for granted. The teacher’s concern with children and their behavior, and their 
interaction with people within their environment, makes him a guidance worker and 
counselor as well as an instructor. He teaches skills and knowledge as tools to be used 
in attaining the objective of wholesome living with themselves and with others. 

The chapter on measurement and testing communicates principles and practices of 
appraisal and evaluation in such a manner that even a beginning teacher can under- 
stand the message without an interpreter. This is not a common characteristic of pro- 
fessional books. A. V.M. 


“LIVING IN THE KINDERGARTEN.” By Clarice Wills, Ed. D., and Wm. Stegeman, 
Ed. D. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1956. 374 pp. $4.00. 


Living in the Kindergarten is an excellent, worthwhile book, dealing with every phase 
of kindergarten work, which provides not only detailed teaching helps but also a wealth 
of practical guidance for the teacher on understanding the child’s growth, mental and 
emotional patterns, and health problems at kindergarten level. 

The book, simply written and well illustrated, contains fine activities built on child 
interest centers. 

It acquaints the teacher with some of the best present-day thinking in regard to 
procedures and objectives in the kindergarten and presents well-planned, child-centered 
programs of study, which are flexible to meet the interruptions of the day. An expe- 
rienced and beginning kindergarten teacher as well as parents will find this book most 
profitable and fascinating because it not only tells what to expect from a child in kinder- 
garten but also gives many hints for observing and teaching the child. ESL? 


AupIo-VisuaAL AIps 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, By Walter A. Wittich and Charles F. Schuller. New York: 
Harper Brothers. Second Edition. 1957. $6.50. 

A book well done in its first edition (1953) has been improved upon in a number of 
ways. Color is used throughout the book whenever color is in good taste and whenever it 
is a more effective way of makinga point. 

Pictures and carefully worded captions are so skillfully woven into the verbal fabric that 
the total presentation makes for a more powerful means of communication. 
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New materials such as prerecorded tapes for teaching, kinescope recordings of the best 
educational films, and telefilms, have been incorporated. 

Greater emphasis has been placed on the improvement of reading by the use of films. 
The suggestions in the area are based on evidence gained by people well acquainted with 
the reading field. 


Although the book has not been increased in size, it has definitely been rewritten and 
improved chapter by chapter. The audio-visual materials are not discussed as ends in them- 
selves but rather as means of realizing the educational goals by having pupils hear, look, and 
listen more intently and with greater understanding. M.C. P. 


SCIENCE 


THE STORY OF LIFE. By Ellis W. Whiting. Hammond Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
50 pages. $1.00. 

This is intended as a practical guide to sex education for parents. It is made up of ten 
chapters which parents may read to their children and a chapter of questions and answers. 
In general it is fairly well done so far as information is concerned. One misses the Chris- 
tian motivation, which, important to all education, is especially important in sex education. 
The statement on page 17 that God in the beginning made only two of each kind is not 
correct. J. Wes: 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By John S. Richardson. Prentice 
Hall, 1957, 385 pages. 

This text on secondary science methods is complete and well done. Topics discussed 
include the place of science in our modern world, general principles of educational psy- 
chology, the place of science in the curriculum, various science methods, evaluation of science 
teaching, and facilities and materials for science teaching. One chapter is devoted to teach- 
ing the scientific method. Another is devoted to the professional growth of the science 
teacher. Several pages are devoted to the integration of elementary and secondary science. 
It is refreshing to hear the author speak of the methods of science, pointing out that there 
is no single scientific method, even though he himself frequently uses the term in the sin- 
gular. The author’s use of the term “critical thinking” jars the reviewer a bit. It is not 
only in science that critical thinking must be taught but also in all the curricular subjects. 

The very completeness of the book and the author’s recognition of the fact that there 
is no essential difference between elementary and secondary science make this a valuable 
book for elementary teachers. Suggestions are concrete and detailed. In addition, the list 
of source materials is very complete. J. W.K. 


Music 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD. Prepared by Paul Bunjes. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1957. Score, No. 97-1412, $1.25. Trumpets I and II, No. 97-4402, 
$ .40. Trumpet III, No. 97-4403, $ .40. Choir copy, No. 98-1417, $ .25. 

A setting of the Battle Hymn of the Reformation in battle array. A chorale concertato 
based on historical settings for congregation, choir (four-part male or mixed choir a cap- 
pella or trebles in unison with organ accompaniment and treble descant groups), and three 
trumpets in B flat or multiples of three. 

Prof. Paul Bunjes of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., who prepared 
this tour de force, gives purpose, layout, and suggestions in his foreword to this opus. 
This chorale concertato promises to express and intensify the faith of all it involves, be 
it at a Reformation service in church, a sacred concert in a concert hall, or a massed 
gathering out of doors. Order it, and use it to the glory of God, our mighty Fortress, 
our trusty Shield and Weapon. H. D. B. 


Books for Children and T. een-A gers 


Childbood lasts only a little time, and books are a very 
important part of childhood: therefore it is essential that 


ELECTED by a committee of the 
S Young People’s Literature Board of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and reviewed by this committee and by 
the Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center, 
ste reg by the University of Chicago Press 
or The University of Chicago Library. 


Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. 


Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. Librarian of the Children’s Book 
Center: Mary K. Eakin. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 

Pre-binding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing and buckram cover, two binding fea- 
tures which quadruple the possible circulations of the 
book, in terms of wear. Any book may be purchased pre- 
bound; many schools buy all library books in this form. 


A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 


SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages 
of a book when the pages vary markedly in size from 
those of the average adult novel. 


USE OF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, the book is 
desirable for both home and school. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some 
of the books. 

REPRINTING OF REVIEWS; REFERENCES. The Chil- 
dren's Book Center endeavors to review books by fixed 
standards of literary criticism and to recommend only 
the best. Complete reviews reprinted here from the 
Bulletin of the Center, with permission, appear in quota- 
tion marks, followed simply by BCBC, volume number, 
and page number. When the committee prints its own 
review, the committee provides reference to the Bulletin's 
review of the same book in the same short way, at 
the end of the subject head line, whenever possible. 


Sources of other reprinted reviews or reference to 
a review other than that of the Bulletin the committee 
will note in full form. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 
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those books should be the best 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Holling, Holling Clancy. PAGOO; 
illus. by the author and Lucile 
Webster Holling. | Houghton, 
1957. 88 pp., 85 X11. $3.75. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn. 
$4.50. Library binding recom- 
mended. 

For the landlubber from Iowa as well as 

for the boys and girls (and adults) who live 

near the ocean, Holling tells superbly the 
story of the life cycle of the newly hatched 
crustacean Pagurus growing into a strong, 
two-fisted hermit crab. The food chain of 
this one specimen of marine life, from soup- 
of-the-sea composed of algae seaweed salads 
mixed with churned bits of meat from feasts 
of fishes, to more adult crab food, illustrates 
the marine balance in nature in an inci- 
dental manner which evidences the divine 
wisdom underlying all creation. Pagoo’s 
dramatic escapes from fish, birds, and an 
octopus provide the basis of sustained in- 
terest. The 20 colored plates lure the reader 
on and on. The black-and-white marginal 
drawings, so often imitated, simplify difficult 
concepts for the early reader who might 
otherwise be beyond his reading depth. 

The art work maintains the same high 

standards found in Holling’s other books. 

Any youngster who has read Pagoo will 

have a head start in biology over those who 

have missed this fascinating book. 


In Minn of the Mississippi (1951) a snap- 
ping turtle moves during 25 years from the 
Minnesota headwaters of the Mississippi to 
a bayou on the Gulf of Mexico. In Paddle- 
to-the-Sea (1941) the movement of water 
carries a small canoe with a wooden Indian 
figure in it from the Great Lakes through 
the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic. Seabird 
(1948) tells the story of an ivory gull 
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carved by Ezra Brown when he was just 
a boy on a whaler in 1832; when the boy 
becomes master of a clipper ship, Seabird 
rides the seven seas with him. Tree in the 
Trail (1942) is the story of the Santa Fe 
Trail told through the life of a cottonwood 
tree. 

These books are geography and history of 


the best kind, made vivid by imagination. 
Each is priced at $3.75. 


Subject heads: Crabs Biology Mississippi River 
Turtles Great Lakes — stories Sea stories 
Santa Fe Trail — stories Trees — stories 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Lewiton, Mina. RACHEL AND HER- 
MAN; illus. by Howard Simon. 
Watts, 1957. 202 pp. $2.75. 

When Rachel’s family moved from down- 

town New York to the Bronx, she missed her 

old friends, the school, and the library. With 
her new friends and her brother Herman 
she soon found life in the Bronx to be excit- 
ing and interesting. The story does not have 
much plot, but the family relationships are 
good. This story of a Jewish family gives 

a good picture of New York City in earlier 

days. 

Subject head: New York (city) — stories Re- 
viewed BCBC, XI, 14 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Carr, Mary Jane. CHILDREN OF THE 
COVERED WAGON, A_ STORY 
OF THE OLD OREGON TRAIL; 
illus. by Bob Kuhn. Crowell, 
1957. 304 pp. $3.50. 

A brave and sturdy group of men, women, 

and children in 1844 traveled two thousand 

miles that were filled with hardships and 
dangers. This book is largely the children’s 
story of the Stephen 100-wagon train. Mary 

Jane Carr pictures accurately the daily life 

of these pioneers, their sacrifices, the dan- 

gers of the trail from Missouri to the 

Willamette Valley in Oregon, and the re- 

sourcefulness, courage, perseverance, and 

faith they showed. The young reader may 
live through the excitement and dangers of 

a buffalo hunt, Indian raids, and the fording 

of swift rivers. The child characters are 

realistically portrayed. These are seven- 
year-old Jerry, who was ready when called 
upon to show his bravery; ten-year-old Jim, 
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who was resourceful when captured by the 
Indians; and little five-year-old Myra, who 
learned, as all pioneer children did, to have 
faith in God for a safe journey West. The 
black-and-white ink sketches add to the 
text and are appropriate to the content. 
This book should greatly enrich a child’s 
understanding of this part of our country’s 
history. In addition, the book is as exciting 
as the movie based on it, “Westward Ho 
the Wagons!” 


Subject heads: Frontier and pioneer life — stories 
Overland journeys to Pacific — stories 


Luther, Martin 


Gr. 14 
Ages 6-9 


Miller, Alfred H. and Elfrieda. 
MARTIN LUTHER IN STORY AND 
PICTURE; illustrated. Miller Pub. 
Co., Oak Park, Illinois, 1939. 
39 pp., paper cover. $ .50. 

This little book tells in simple language the 
life of Martin Luther and succeeds in clarify- 
ing the meaning of the Reformation for the 
young child. It should be extraordinarily 
useful in teaching the life of Luther to the 
lower grades. Unfortunately its pamphlet- 
like binding is impractical for the library 
shelf; we recommend that the publisher con- 
sider the issuing of this fine book in paper- 
board (if not cloth) binding. 


Gr. 6-8 McNeer, May Yonge. MARTIN LU- 

Ages 11-13 THER; illus. by Lynd Ward. 
Abingdon, 1953. 96 pp., paper 
cover. $1.25. Cloth binding. 
$2.50. 

Gr. 7-9 Fosdick, Harry Emerson. MARTIN 

Ages 12-14 LUTHER; illus. by Steele Savage. 
Random House, 1956. 184 pp. 
(World Landmark Books) $1.50. 

Gr. 8-11 Kleinhans, Theodore J. MARTIN 

Ages 13-16 LUTHER, SAINT AND SINNER. 
Concordia, 1956. 144 pp. 
$1.65. 


Here are three forceful biographies of Lu- 
ther for young people, which do “an excel- 
lent job of relating him to his times and of 
showing how the events of his life and the 
intellectual climate in which he lived helped 
to bring about the development of his re- 
ligious ideas and theories. Luther emerges 
as a more well-rounded, and in some ways 
as a more believable character in [the Fos- 
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dick] biography than in the McNeer Martin 
Luther.” — BCBC, X, 90. 


In the March 1957 issue of the Cresset, 
pp. 21—22, a reviewer criticizes the Klein- 
hans biography for a number of inaccuracies, 
but these are minor, and the brilliant rep- 
ortorial style compensates for these flaws. 
The Kleinhans book is for the more mature 
reader, 

The book by McNeer is the most attractive 
of the three; Lynd Ward’s illustrations are 
done in vivid colors and depict the spirit of 
the times. Savage’s drawings in the Fosdick 
book are well done, but less attractive be- 
cause of subdued colors. The book by Klein- 
hans is not illustrated, and for that reason it 
has less appeal. Two special features of the 
book by Fosdick are an index and a chrono- 
logical list of the events in Luther’s life; a 
wide inner margin in this book makes re- 


binding possible. 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Stolee, Ingeborg. LUTHER'S LIFE, 
based on Luther's Life by O. 
Nilsen; illustrated. Augsburg, 
1943. 157 pp., 82X11, pa- 
per cover. $1.50. Cloth bind- 
ing. $2.50. 

Theodore Hoyer regarded this book as 

“a fine addition to the popular Luther litera- 

ture.” It is, and more; for the book is a 

prime example of Augsburg’s printing — in 

page appearance, in type face, in reproduc- 
tion of pictures, drawings, and manuscripts. 

It is the most attractive of the five biog- 

raphies. The author tells “the simple story 

of a simple man who wanted Christian 
knowledge built up clearly and cleanly on 
the everlasting Word.” The titles of the 
chapters are refreshingly clear; thirteen is 

“How the News Was Spread,” and fourteen 

is “The Diet at Augsburg.” In addition to 

the eighty illustrations, the book includes 

Luther’s own explanation of his seal, the 

texts of the Ninety-Five Theses, of the three 

General Creeds, and of the Augsburg Con- 

fession in the Jacobs translation. 


The Young People’s Literature Board re- 
gards these five books as the best biographies 
of Luther available to children and teen- 
agers today. The board recommends that 
these books be purchased pre-bound, at 
slightly higher cost than prices listed. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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Gr, 4-8 MacDonald, Betty. HELLO, MRS. 
Ages 9-13 PIGGLE-WIGGLE; illus. by Hilary 


Knight. Lippincott, 1957. 125 


pp. $2.50. 

All the horrible habits of children are cured 
with the magic of Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s pills, 
powders, and sprays. The children, a show- 
off, a crybaby, a bully, a whisperer, and a 
slowpoke, are so vividly and accurately de- 
scribed that the reader is likely to feel sure 
that Mrs. MacDonald has lived with some of 
them. Each chapter depicts an obnoxious 
individual in a typical family setting. When 
all other methods of reform fail, Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle is called. Her prescriptions make 
the show-off disappear when he becomes 
unbearable, the bully becomes a leader after 
a few pills, the slowpoke speeds up by 
magic spray, and so on. The book could 
have been too obviously moralistic, but it is 
so skillfully and humorously done that it is 
most enjoyable reading. 

Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s Farm (1954, $2.25) 
tells of animals “always anxious to help” with 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s work; especially if a 
child THINKS he has no need of Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle, he'll find her remedies very 


funny. 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


McDonnell, Lois Eddy. HANA’S 
NEW HOME; illus. by Dorothy 
Papy. Friendship Press, 1957. 
127 pp. $2.50. 

This is a well-told story of life in present- 
day Japan, with its old and new customs. 
Hana did not want to leave Grandmother 
and the farm, but in the city she made new 
friends and learned about Jesus at the 
church school. The _ black-and-white 
sketches, although few in number, add to 
the story. 


Subject head: Japan — stories 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Malvern, Gladys. CURTAIN’S AT 
EIGHT. Macrae, 1957. 207 pp., 
paper-board cover. $2.75. 

Girls who like the theater will particularly 
enjoy this story of Terry Downes, a young 
London Cockney, who joined the Henry 
Irving company and eventually became a 
successful actress. She finds her greatest 
happiness in her romance with a young ac- 
tor, who also achieves greatness. A well- 
told story with realistic characters and au- 
thentic theater atmosphere. 


Subject head: Irving, Sir Henry — stories 
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Gr. K-2 Manwell, Elizabeth M. ALWAYS 
Ages 5-7 GROWING; illus. by Charlotte 


Ware. Starr King Press, 1957. 
143 pp., 8X9Y%. (Wonder of 
Life) $3.25. 


This book is made up of everyday problems 
and affairs of six-year-old Joel and three- 
year-old Debbie, who early in the book ac- 
cept new baby brother David into their 
family. The book is written as a series of 
stories — Getting Ready for the Baby, David 
Is Born, I Hate You, Debbie’s Walk in the 
Rain, David Finds His Way Home — which 
let the reader in on the children’s activities 
from before David’s birth until he is six 
and one-half years old. The author shows 
unusual competence in presenting familiar 
situations and in indicating how they may 
be handled, without becoming didactic. 
Children of the first and second grades will 
make fast friends with Joel, Debbie, and 
David, and yearn to hear the next chapter, 
which always is so similar to a situation in 
their own lives. 

A guidebook, Teaching Primary Children, is 
available for teachers of first- and second- 
graders. 


Subject heads: Family relations Self-realization 


Gr. 5-9 
Ages 10-14 


Platt, Rutherford, and the Staff of 
the Walt Disney Studio. SE- 
CRETS OF LIFE; illustrated. Si- 
mon & Schuster, 1957. 124 pp., 
paper-board cover. (A True-Life 
Adventure) $2.95. Pre-binding 
recommended. 


This third book of a series which includes 
Living Desert (1954) and Vanishing Prairie 
(1955) is done with an artistry through 
which the pages shout the mysteries and 
wonders of the earth. Based on Disney’s 
film “Secrets of Life,” the text, colored pho- 
tographs, and black-and-white drawings put 
into permanent book form the secrets of the 
rocks, soil, seeds, flowers, bees, ants, waters, 
storms, and volcanoes. For the Christian 
boy and girl, to whom God reveals Himself 
in both the Word and the world, Secrets 
testifies of the glory, might, and wisdom of 
God. Unfortunately Disney’s staff has 
missed the revelation of His Word and, as 
a consequence, has not found the entire an- 
swer to Disney’s question in the foreword, 
“How could this earth of ours, which is only 
a speck in the heavens, have so much vari- 
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ety of life, so many curious and exciting 
creatures?” A more complete answer to the 
question could be provided by any child 
who has carefully read both—the world 
and the Word. 


Subject heads: Earth science Plant life _—_—Insect 
life Animal life 

Gr. 4-6 Rinden, Gertrude Jenness. KENJI; 

Ages 9-11 illus. by William M. Hutchinson. 


Friendship Press, 1957. 120 pp. 
$2.50. 


Like Hana’s New Home by McDonnell, this 
is a story of life in present-day Japan and 
the influence that the church has had upon 
the people. Eleven-year-old Kenji was un- 
happy that his little sister had to work in 
a silk factory because his mother could not 
take care of her while she was working to 
send Kenji to school. Through the help of 
his teacher, who had just come to the school, 
his mother found a job near home, and 
the little sister returned. A well-told story 
with good family relationships. A welcome 
feature is a section at the end of each chap- 
ter, giving the pronunciation of Japanese 
words. 


Subject head: Japan — stories 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Steele, William O. FLAMING AR- 
ROWS; illus. by Paul Galdone. 
Harcourt, 1957. 178 pp. $2.75. 


In his usual vivid style, Steele has told the 
story of a Chickamauga Indian raid upon 
a Tennessee fort held by only a few families. 
When the family of a renegade who was 
helping the Indians took refuge in the fort, 
feeling against them was so strong that they 
were almost turned out. Eventually, as all 
the people fought to keep the Indians from 
the fort, the settlers overcame their preju- 
dice. Chad Rabun, the eleven-year-old hero 
of this hair-raising story, also learned not to 
condemn someone for the misdeeds of an- 


other. 


Subject heads: Frontier and pioneer life — stories 


Tennessee — stories Reviewed, BCBC, 
XI, 28 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews during the first semester of 
the current school year by the following teachers 
and college students: Margaret Dunn, Judy Bovim, 
Janice Evans, Lois Foster, Mrs. Charlotte Kolzow, 
Martin C. Pieper, Mrs. Arline Rullman, Nancy Ude, 
Mrs. Betty Schwan, Mrs. Betty Wagner. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Wenchel Foundation Lectures. — The 
popular Wenchel lectures on Effective 
Preaching were delivered January 28 by the 
Rev. Paul W. Streufert, New Orleans, La., 
former President of the Southern District. 

Plans for the Future.—Two years of 
studied planning on the part of the sem- 
inary board of control has resulted in the 
drafting of a tentative master plan of cam- 
pus development which will likely extend 
in execution to 15 years in the future. The 
1956 synodical convention in St. Paul ap- 
proved capital expenditures of almost five 
million dollars to be allocated for the fol- 


lowing buildings: 
Library «$872,500 
NN a 858,000 
Sieck Hall addition 291,500 
Conversion of present library 158,400 
Wyneken Hall remodeling _. 147,400 
Heating plant equipment ____ 236,500 
Administrative office bldg. ... 249,600 
Site Improvement —___ 126,000 
Dorm and infirmary — 995,500 
Remodeling present dorms _. 473,000 
Married students’ apts. 715,000 
Kitchen alterations —_____ 137,500 
Athl. field and service bldg. . 116,600 


In an attempt to bring more of the stu- 
dent body closer together, the seminary 
requests, as its first project, the erection of 
a new dormitory northwest of Loeber Hall, 
construction to be completed by fall 1960. 
Remodeling of the older dormitories calls 
for new furniture, tiled floors, and remodeled 
lavatories. After the new dorm either the 
chapel or the library will be on the con- 
struction calendar. 
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ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


High School Teacher Training. — Sixteen 
students were admitted in the college’s first 
high school teacher training program. Four 
were admitted to the language-humanities 
department and to the social-science divi- 
sion. Six will minor in natural science and 
mathematics and two in music. 

The students are required to take Mate- 
rials and Methods in Secondary School 
Teaching prior to their senior year. The 
course will be offered for the first time this 
summer. 

In addition to regular student teaching, 
the students will take four quarters of stu- 
dent teaching in Chicago area Lutheran 
high schools. 

The students also need to take additional 
courses in their sequences as well as certain 
educational electives in order to qualify for 
Illinois State Certificates. 


On Sabbatical Leave. — The Board of 
Control has granted sabbatical leaves of ab- 
sence during the winter and spring quarters 
to Professors W. F. Kruse and R. T. Rohl- 
fing of the Concordia faculty. 

During this period Professor Kruse, in- 
structor in the mathematics and science 
division, plans to attend the University of 
Chicago, where he will enroll in several 
chemistry courses. 

Professor Rohlfing of the music depart- 
ment will take this opportunity to work on 
two projects in the field of piano method. 
His plans include the preparation of a be- 
ginner’s course in piano which is more 
suited to the purpose of qualifying the stu- 
dents here for service in the church and 
school. 

Prof. Albert H. Beck resumed teaching in 
the winter quarter following his recent sab- 
batical. Professor Beck traveled in the West 
and in the southeastern part of the United 
States and Cuba. During his travels he did 
extensive painting. 
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Additions to the Staff. — Six instructors 
and student assistants have been added to 
the college faculty with the opening of the 
winter quarter, replacing several staff mem- 
bers who are leaving. 

Paul G. Bartels, Jr., recently released from 
the Armed Forces, will begin his duties as 
part-time instructor in biology. He received 
his B. A. degree at Colorado State College 
of Education. 

Three additions were made to the staff of 
the music department. Marlys Ross, a sen- 
ior student from Fisher, Minn., serving as 
part-time student assistant, will teach in- 
strumenta! music. Paul Bouman, M. Mus., 
and Gerhardt Becker, M. Mus., supervising 
teachers at Grace and St. John’s respectively, 
will serve in the capacity of part-time in- 
structors in organ. 

Two undergraduate students, Marianne 
Lunz and Pat Green, will assist Mrs. Edith 
Morrison in teaching women’s physical ed- 
ucation. 

Two women instructors resigned from the 
Concordia faculty at the end of the fall 
quarter. Miss Julia Hennig left because she 
plans to be married shortly after the new 
year. Miss Hennig has been a music in- 
structor here since 1956. 

Domestic duties summon Mrs. Ella Mae 
Goshen, instructor in women’s physical ed- 
ucation since September 1957. Mr. and Mrs. 
Goshen recently adopted infant twin girls. 


, ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Director of Secondary Teacher Training. 
—Glenn C. Einspahr has been appointed 
to the Concordia College faculty in the di- 
vision of professional training to serve as 
director of secondary teacher training. He 
will assume his new duties the second 
semester. 

Professor Einspahr, originally from Flag- 
ler, Colo., came to the Seward campus in 
1950 from the principalship at Grace Lu- 
theran School of Kansas City, Kans. During 
this time he has served as instructor on the 
Concordia High School staff and director 
of public relations for the college. He will 
continue to direct the functions of the pub- 
lic relations office. 
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Teaching Staff Loses Two Members. — 
Almon C. Bock, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Concordia, has resigned his position 
effective February 1, 1958, to go into private 
business at Montevideo, Minn. 

The mink ranch which Professor Bock has 
been developing on his two-acre residential 
tract at the east edge of Seward will be 
closed when the animals are pelted this 
month. He plans to develop another mink 
ranch in Minnesota as soon as a Suitable 
location can be found. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bock have been members 
of the Concordia staff since 1951. Mrs. 
Bock, a registered nurse, has been in charge 
of the college clinic. She has resigned her 
position, effective December 31. 


ConcorpiA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


College Area Annexed to City. — The 
Fort Wayne City Council annexed the Con- 
cordia Senior College Area in an action- 
packed meeting December 10. The annexa- 
tion will be effective in mid-January after 
legal advertising. It will move the city’s 
northern boundary a half mile farther north. 

The newly added area comprises 376 
acres and includes, in addition to the Senior 
College, a landscape company, a housing 
development, and the site of a new Cath- 
olic high school. 

The City Plan Commission had vigorously 
opposed the annexation. But both Mayor 
Robert E. Meyers and the council regula- 
tions committee endorsed the annexation. 

President Martin J. Neeb, in expressing 
his thanks to the council said: “The city and 
the college have had a very happy rela- 
tionship for over 100 years. The new cam- 
pus, which is scheduled for completion 
within 30 days, will add to the cultural, 
economic, and spiritual worth of the city.” 

He pointed out that by the annexation the 
city will acquire such cultural benefits as 
a 40,000-volume library, an auditorium, a 
3,000-capacity gymnasium and a 700-capac- 
ity chapel. 

“The college,” he said, “now has 21 fac- 
ulty members, and this number will be in- 
creased by 11 within the near future. The 
college has 75 persons on the payroll, and 
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the student body will reach about 420 next 
year. The annual operating budget of 
$620,000, together with student expendi- 
tures, will bring about $750,000 to Fort 
Wayne each year,” Dr. Neeb added. 

He also pointed out that the architecture 
of the college buildings has attracted wide- 
spread attention and has brought consider- 
able recognition to Fort Wayne. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mission Emphasis Week.— The annual 
observance of Mission Emphasis Week on 
the college campus is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 2—6. This year the observance will 
be synchronized with the evangelism efforts 
of the Milwaukee area preaching-teaching- 
reaching mission. Students will take part 
in the evangelistic activities planned by 
Milwaukee congregations. Speakers for the 
college chapel services during Mission Em- 
phasis Week will be chosen from the num- 
ber of guest missioners serving Milwaukee 
congregations during the PTR endeavor. 

“A Mission to Youth” rally will be con- 
ducted in the college gymnasium Febru- 
ary 1. Two mission rallies, one in the 
college gymnasium and another at Milwau- 
kee Lutheran High School, will be held on 
February 2. Rev. Armin C. Oldsen will de- 
liver the sermon for the rally on the college 
campus; President Walter W. Stuenkel will 
address the laymen. At Milwaukee Lu- 
theran High School Rev. George Wittmer 
will preach the sermon, and Rev. Oswald 
Waech will address the laymen. 

“Because of the vital and inseparable con- 
nection between Christian education and 
Christian missions, we are convinced that 
the time and effort devoted to Mission Em- 
phasis Week are eminently worthwhile,” 
said President Stuenkel. “This year’s ob- 
servance, incorporated in the program of 
the PTR, will be especially valuable for the 
enrichment of our students’ personal life 
and for their development as professional 
workers in the church.” 

Open House. — A program of open-house 
activities is scheduled for March 7. In the 
most recent number of the Concordia Col- 
lege Camera President Stuenkel stated that 
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in the present enrollment of 486 students 
the following are newly enrolled: sophomore 
college, 1; freshman college, 33; senior 
high, 5; junior high, 14; sophomore high, 14; 
freshman high, 98. “We will accept any 
qualified student for any year in high school 
and for freshman or sophomore college as 
long as we have room,” President Stuenkel 
pointed out. 


Choral Festival.— The Milwaukee Plan- 
ning Committee has reserved the Milwaukee 
Auditorium for the third annual Lutheran 
Intercollegiate Choral Festival on April 13. 
“The original reservation of 3,500 seats has 
been changed to make use of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium’s full capacity of 6,200 seats,” 
said Mr. Edwin Sieber, chairman of ticket 
sales. “Because of the widespread interest 
indicated not only in Wisconsin but also in 
other areas, we urge music leaders and other 
educators to remind their constituents that 
early purchase of tickets is advisable.” 

The following schools will send choruses 
to the festival: Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo.; Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, Springfield, Ill.; Concordia Senior 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Concordia Col- 
lege, St.Paul, Minn.; Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind. The Milwaukee Lutheran 
A Cappella Choir will appear as a special 
guest on the festival program. 

Physical Improvements. — The physics 
laboratory has been thoroughly remodeled 
at a cost of approximately $22,000. The 
renovation program included the installation 
of new windows, a new ceiling and asphalt 
tile flooring; electrical and plumbing work; 
plastering of walls; and the purchase of new 
equipment (tables, chairs, fume hood, and 
preparation desk). 

Projects initiated by the Concordia Col- 
lege ladies’ aid several months ago have 
now been completed. The projects included 
the purchase of an electric mimeograph 
machine and the installation of a sound sys- 
tem for transmission of chapel services to 
commissary and maintenance personnel em- 
ployed in various areas on the campus and 
to patients in the college hospital. 


Church-Related Colleges. — “The church- 
related college has a unique contribution to 
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make to higher education and should re- 
ceive generous support in performing its 
function in society.” This assertion was 
made by President Stuenkel in an interview 
conducted on December 1 for WITI-TV by 
Mr. Lawrence M. Turet, executive secretary 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Emphasizing the distinctive contribution 
made by the church-related college, Pres- 
ident Stuenkel pointed to “the religious at- 
mosphere and basis for life which can be 
given at a church school.” “In addition,” 
he said, “the church-related college has 
traditionally maintained a high academic 
standard in a strong liberal-arts program.” 

Discussing the problem of obtaining in- 
structors, the president pointed out that the 
church-related college needs a special type 
of faculty member. He cited the following 
stipulations given by Dr. William Compton, 
president of the Council on Financial Aid 
to Education: “We must have teachers who 
are dedicated to things that are eternal, 
while at the same time keeping abreast of 
the continuing changes in our technology 
and our economy. We must accept the 
challenge to keep our church-related col- 
leges and their faculties alert, alive, and 
well provided for.” 

In answer to Mr. Turet’s question, “What 
can be done about these problems?” Presi- 
dent Stuenkel replied: “First of all, churches 
must see the value of the educational pro- 
gram of church-related colleges and univer- 
sities and must support it. Second, there 
should perhaps be an increase in student 
fees if additional scholarships are provided. 
Third, private donations for buildings and 
for facilities, large and small donations, are 
necessary.” 

He mentioned that American churches 
have not usually given the financial support 
which could be expected of them. “Some 
churches have very loose association with 
their church-related colleges and universi- 
ties,” he said. “One jurisdiction of the 
largest Protestant church in the United 
States is trying to secure 15 cents per mem- 
ber for education in its colleges and uni- 
versities. Others are aiming at as high an 
average as $3.00 a year per member.” 
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ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Sr. Pau, MINN. 


Special Funds for Equipment.— One of 
the growing departments at Concordia is 
the area of biology. Prof. Paul Stor teaches 
high school biology, and Prof. C. R. Mor- 
gan, M.A., teaches the college biology that 
is offered both to freshman teacher-training 
students and to the prima-ministerial-train- 
ing students. To implement these new col- 
lege courses on our campus, special funds 
have been made available to allow for the 
purchase of needed laboratory supplies and 
microscopes. 

Faculty Readjustments. —The death of 
Prof. John Berger made readjustments in 
the teaching assignments necessary. Rev. 
Theo. Goehle of St. Paul and Prof. Walter 
Sohn have taken over Prof. Berger’s classes 
until the return at midyear of Prof. A. C. 
Streufert from sabbatical leave. Prof. Rob- 
ert Koehler has been named the new secre- 
tary of the faculty. As yet no replacement 
has been made for the office of District 
Archivist, which Prof. Berger also held. 


Visits of Prospective Students.— A new 
event in our school year is the fall or winter 
career days. On the weekend of Decem- 
ber 13—15, about 70 prospective students 
were invited to visit our campus, to take 
part in the activities of that time. They 
were allowed to visit classes on Friday, sit 
in on the Cantata Choir rehearsal, take 
entering examinations, see an exciting bas- 
ketball game on Saturday. The festivities 
concluded with church services on Sunday 
and with the Cantata Choir concert. A large 
number expressed serious interest in attend- 
ing Concordia next year, the first sign of an 
increased enrollment. 


ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Wiegman Accepts Call. — Mr. Eugene 
Wiegman has accepted the call extended to 
him by Trinity Lutheran Church, Winfield, 
to serve as principal of the parish’s Chris- 
tian day school. Wiegman will also assist 
E. C. Sieving, director of teacher-training 
at St. John’s, in planning and carrying out 
a program of using the local parochial 
school as a laboratory school in religion. 
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Teacher-training students at St. John’s will 
benefit by this arrangement. 

Mr. Wiegman, a graduate of River Forest, 
has his Master’s degree and is currently 
working on his doctorate in school admin- 
istration at the University of Kansas. Ac- 
cording to present plans, Mr. Wiegman will 
move to Winfield from Atchison, Kans., to 
assume his duties at the local school at the 
beginning of the second semester in January. 


Scholarships. — An additional $2,500 has 
been received by the school for scholarship 
purposes. Dr. Louis Theimer, a 1942 grad- 
uate and physician in Wichita Falls, Tex., 
has added another $250 to the science- 
scholarship fund he established in 1956. 
The fund was set up to provide opportunity 
for graduates of St. John’s College to do ad- 
vanced work in the physical sciences during 
their studies at the Seminary in St. Louis. 

About $2,200 has been received from the 
Merle Deines estate. Interest from this 
money will be used to establish an annual 
scholarship for a college ministerial student. 
Deines, a graduate of St. John’s, was killed 
in an auto accident in 1955, when he was 
a member of the St. John’s faculty as a Sem- 
inary vicar. 

Student Union. — Through a plan of stu- 
dent solicitation about $6,000 has been re- 
ceived for the remodeling and expansion of 
the student union in the gym. Pending ap- 
proval of the architect, construction of the 
first unit will begin when $8,000 has been 
received. The members of the Board of 
Control have wholeheartedly approved the 
project, not only by giving ready approval 
to the plans for the new union but also by 
pledging sizable sums as their personal con- 
tributions. Dr. Mundinger has appointed a 
committee of three from the faculty to carry 
on a program of direct solicitation for larger 
gifts from among friends and alumni of 
St. John’s. The complete project of renova- 
tion will cost about $30,000. 

Associate Professor to Be Called. — The 
Board of Control has approved the request 
for the calling of associate professors of 
religion and Greek. 

Kunzmann Retirement. — Dr. Mundinger 
announced that Professor A. E. Kunzmann, 
registrar and professor of biological sciences, 
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will retire to modified service at the close 
of the present school year, after serving 38 
years on the faculty. 


Sieving on Leave. — Professor E. C. Siev- 
ing, director of teacher training, will begin 
a nine-month leave of absence in January 
to complete work on his doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Mr. Otto 
Brenner, associate professor of education 
and English, will assume many of Sieving’s 
duties during the leave of absence. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AuSsTIN, TEx. 


New Scholarship. — Under the terms of 
the new scholarship grant any public high 
school valedictorian or salutatorian who de- 
sires to prepare for the teaching or preach- 
ing ministry at Concordia in Austin is 
entitled to a $200 scholarship. This scholar- 
ship was set up by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Smith of Port Arthur, Tex. Ten young 
men and women who were either valedic- 
torians or salutatorians in their high school 
graduating classes are currently enrolled in 
the Concordia College department. 


Missionary Speaks. — Miss Ruth Proft, 
missionary in Hong Kong and one of the 
featured missionary speakers of the year, 
addressed the students recently. Her vivid 
oral description of the spiritual hunger in 
the Far East, her excellent slide presenta- 
tion, and her personal zeal were an inspira- 
tion to the students. 

Concordia students were particularly in- 
terested in her pictures of two Austin alumni 
now working in Hong Kong — Melvin 
Kieschnick and George Winkler. 

Kieschnick is director of our church’s 
Chinese teacher-training program, while 
George Winkler serves as pastor and mis- 
sionary. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EpMoNTON, ALTA., CAN. 


Public Relations Project by Students. — 
During the Christmas holidays 33 students 
of our Concordia appeared before congrega- 
tions from Alberta to Ontario and told the 
story of their school. 

This public relations effort, under the 
direction of Prof. Albert H. Miller, has a 
threefold purpose: (1) to acquaint members 
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of the churches with Concordia and what 
it does; (2) to encourage prospective stu- 
dents to enroll at Concordia; (3) to tell 
the people about the proposed John E. 
Herzer Memorial Chapel to be built on Con- 
cordia’s campus. The chapel is to be an 
all-Canadian venture, in memory of the 
Rev. John E. Herzer, pioneer missionary and 
youth worker in Western Canada and an 
instructor at this Concordia for 13 years 
prior to his death just before Christmas 
1956. 

Most of the students spoke to their home 
congregations, usually after a church serv- 
ice. In some places several students put on 
a Concordia Family Night, while others 
spoke before various organizations of the 
churches. 

Many made attractive displays, and all 
distributed especially prepared literature 
about their school. Participating students 
and pastors filled out reports on the success 
of the effort, stressing particularly names of 
prospective students. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Listing and Certifying Bible Institutes. — 
The board has approved a plan for listing 
and certifying the growing number of part- 
time Bible institutes (current total: 68). 
All institutes meeting the following mini- 
mum standard are to be listed in the 1959 
Lutheran Annual: 


A Lutheran Bible institute 

1) is a training school for advancement 
in Christian faith and living and for de- 
veloping lay workers in parish administra- 
tion, education, missions, and stewardship; 

2) has a balanced curriculum of courses 
in Bible and applied Christianity; 

3) offers a minimum of three courses in 
six or more class sessions of 50 minutes each; 

4) operates on a continuing basis with 
at least one semester a year; and 

5) requires enrollment and regular at- 
tendance of students. 

Bible institutes may also qualify for re- 
newable three-year certificates. Such certifi- 
cates will be issued to institutes that operate 
on the basis and toward the goals outlined 
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in Guidelines for Bible Institutes, a 1953 
workshop report. 

The administration of leadership educa- 
tion through Bible institutes, including list- 
ing and certification, is the responsibility of 
the board’s Adult Department. 

Family-Life Research Project. — The 
manuscript for the first of six projected pub- 
lications on marriage and family life has 
been delivered to Concordia Publishing 
House. Entitled Entering into Marriage, 
this initial volume treats betrothal and mar- 
riage from the Old Testament period to the 
present day. Profs. Fred Kramer of Spring- 
field and Erwin Lueker of St. Louis as- 
sisted Dr. Oscar Feucht, Secretary of Adult 
Education, in editing the study. Entering 
into Marriage will be ready for distribution 
sometime this coming summer. 

Succeeding publications will appear dur- 
ing the next three years. Topics to be cov- 
ered include mate selection, family authority, 
sex attitudes, planned parenthood, divorce 
and remarriage. 

All these publications will be based on 
findings of the Family-Life Research Project 
authorized by the board some years ago. 
Pastor Paul Hansen of Denver directed the 
research study at the request of the board’s 
Family-Life Committee. 

Sunday School Secretary. — Dr. Arthur 
E. Wittmer, Executive Secretary for Parish 
Education of the Atlantic District, has de- 
clined the appointment to serve as the 
Synod’s first Sunday School Secretary. The 
board is now preparing a revised list of 
candidates for the office. 

History of Lutheran Schools.—The board 
has asked Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of 
Schools, to prepare a comprehensive history 
of the Missouri Synod schools. This project 
will require extensive research. A request: 
Dr. Stellhorn needs information on_ text- 
books, courses of study, and school life for 
the 19th century. Any persons having or 
knowing of pertinent source materials are 
urged to contact Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Committee on the Philosophy of Lutheran 
Education. — Profs. Robert Bertram of Val- 
paraiso and Robert Schnabel of Fort Wayne 
have accepted the appointment to the 
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board’s Committee on the Philosophy of Lu- 
theran Education. This committee, which 
operates with a $10,000 grant from the 
Synod’s Committee on Scholarly Research, 
is developing a comprehensive statement 
on the principles that underlie Lutheran 
education. Other committee members are: 
Drs. Arthur Miller, Arnold Mueller, Allan 
H. Jahsmann, Albert Merkens, and Paul 
Lange, all of St.Louis. Dr. Miller serves 
as chairman. 


A BEGINNING WITH BOOKS 
Three hundred and fifty years ago there 


was born to a London butcher a son named 
John. The boy received a good education, 
married, came to the bleak shores of 
Massachusetts to farm and raise cattle. He 
accumulated some wealth, probably a total 
of 800 pounds. He was equally interested 
in accumulating books. It is the books that 
gave him lasting fame. 

The young farmer and book lover at the 
age of 31 died of tuberculosis. There is no 
picture of him, and very few records of his 
life are extant. We do know what he did 
with his books, about 400 in all. They 
formed the heart of a small college built on 
the banks of the Charles River, near Boston. 

Today that college bears the name “Book 
Lover.” And today Harvard University 
commemorates the 350th anniversary of 
John Harvard’s birth. Many tributes have 
been written to John Harvard. The best- 
remembered one is by Charles Eliot: “John 
Harvard teaches us that one disinterested 
deed of hope and faith may crown a brief 
and broken life with deathless fame.” 


CONCERNING CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


In an article which appears in the summer 
1957 issue of the Harvard Educational Re- 
view, Peter H. and Alice S. Rossi present 
some findings with regard to factors that 
pattern Roman Catholic schools and the 
effects they have upon the church, the in- 
dividual, and the larger society. 

The ‘following are conclusions concerning 
effects. (1) “It is apparent that the paro- 
chial school Catholic is more closely iden- 
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tified with his church than the public school 
Catholic. Although he is only slightly more 
likely to conform to church requirements 
concerning ritual obligations, he has a high 
regard for his religious leaders as guides in 
public affairs when the welfare of his church 
is at stake. The church and its leadership 
are for him a significant reference group, 
and he is a staunch supporter of the church 
on such matters as state aid for church 
schools.” (2) “We could find no evidence 
that parochial schools tend to alienate in- 
dividual Catholics from their communities. 
Parochial school Catholics were as involved 
in community affairs as anyone else of com- 
parable occupational position. Furthermore, 
the choice of a parochial school education 
is apparently not so much a rejection of the 
public schools as a choice of something 
qualitatively different. It would appear that 
an improvement in the quality of public 
schools would not materially affect their 
attractiveness to Catholics, for the greater 
pull of church schools is based on religious 
qualities which the public schools have de- 
liberately avoided.” 


FACTS ABOUT 
SOVIET EDUCATION 


With an estimated 200,200,000 popula- 
tion in April 1956, the Russians reported 
enrollment in their 10-year primary-second- 
ary school system had increased from 11% 
million in 1927 to more than 30 million. 

The total number of secondary school 
graduates reported in 1956 was 1.5 million, 
compared with 1.3 million American public 
high school graduates that year. 

Enrollment in semiprofessional schools 
(called technicums) increased from 189,000 
in 1927 to 1,961,000 in April 1956. 

Enrollment in Russian higher educational 
institutions has increased from 169,000 in 
1927 to 1,867,000 last year. During the 
same period enrollment in U. S. colleges and 
universities increased from 1,114,000 to 
2,996,000. Women students constitute about 
50 per cent of the student body in the 
USSR; about 37 per cent in the United 
States. 

Schools are opened, approved, and run 
by the state. The government allocates ed- 
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ucational facilities, controls teaching staff, 
determines methods of instruction and cur- 
riculum, and selects textbooks. 

The USSR reports that more than half of 
the primary-secondary curriculum is made 
up of courses in the physical and natural 
sciences, mathematics through trigonometry, 
and mechanical drawing. 

Soviet semiprofessional and higher educa- 
tional institutions concentrate on preparing 
graduates in science and engineering. Of 
advanced degrees conferred, 70 per cent are 
reported in scientific and technological fields. 

Daily work of pupils is.evaluated through 
homework assignments, oral recitations in 
class, and by periodic tests. Marks are 
entered in each pupil’s record book, which 
he is required to keep with him at all times 
and which must be signed by his parents 
each week. 

All USSR students are required to take 
nationally controlled examinations and to 
meet certain national standards to pass the 
fourth, seventh, and tenth grades. If less 
than 90 per cent of a class pass an exam- 
ination, it is considered a reflection on the 
ability of the teacher. 

Parents of primary-secondary education 
pupils usually must pay for their children’s 
textbooks, writing materials, and_ school 
uniforms. 

June 1955 secondary school graduates in 
the USSR had taken courses in physics for 
five years, astronomy for one year, chemistry 
for four years, biology for five years, and 
mathematics for ten years. 

In the USSR algebra and geometry begin 
in the sixth grade. Trigonometry and intro- 
duction to calculus are studied in the ninth 
and tenth grades. 

Forty per cent of the secondary school 
pupils during the 1955—56 school year in 
the USSR were studying German, 40 per 
cent English, and 20 per cent either French, 
Spanish, or Latin. About 65 per cent of 
the students in USSR higher educational in- 
stitutions also study English. 

Teachers of handicapped or gifted chil- 
dren are reported to receive salaries up to 
25% higher than other teachers. 

Because of lack of classroom space, the 
majority of Soviet schools operate on a 
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double-shift basis. Generally the schools 
are in use from 8 A. M. to 8 P.M. 

Soviet primary-secondary schools have 
reduced the average number of pupils per 
teacher from 33 in 1927 to 28.6 in 1940 to 
17 last year. (The average in the United 
States public schools is about Wile) 

Three fourths of the students in the four- 
year semiprofessional schools, or techni- 
cums, are said to receive monthly stipends. 
These are canceled if the students’ grades 
are below average. 

The Soviet Union is reported to be 
graduating single-specialty engineering-type 
technicians at the rate of 92,000 a year in 
1955, while the United States turned out 
13,000 engineering technicians. 

Admission to higher educational institu- 
tions is based on competitive entrance exam- 
inations, although honor students from the 
senior secondary schools and from some of 
the technicums are eligible automatically. 

A young man who reaches 18 years of age 
and is not enrolled in a higher educational 
institution in the USSR must register for 
the draft. He then cannot be accepted for 
higher or semiprofessional education. 

No degree is given upon completion of 
the regular undergraduate program. The 
conferring of degrees in the USSR is re- 
served for postgraduate study. 

Because of teacher conscription, there is 
no significant teacher shortage in USSR 
today. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


What a Loss! — In cities over 200,000 the 
dropout rate in high school is 40 per cent. 

Why do students drop out? Here are 
some reasons: 

1. Lack of information about careers. 

2. Lack of self-knowledge of individual 
capabilities, 

3. Lack of inspiration in home and in 
school. 


4. Failure to see the relationship of further 
schooling to career needs. 


5. Negative family attitudes. 


6. Labor market conditions which make it 
attractive to enter the labor force early. 


7. Breaks in the educational continuum 
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without ready opportunities to re-enter 


school. 


Propaganda. — Six American educational 
institutions have been supported through 
countries in the Middle East. The American 
University at Beirut is the largest of them. 
These schools interpret the West to the 
Middle East. 


Divers Tongues. — It is quite common in 
the Soviet Union to know at least two lan- 
guages and speak them fluently. English 
is quite popular, but German is receiving 
increased consideration, since Germany 
seems to be forging ahead quickly. 

Truly Foreign.— Dr. Lawrence G. Der- 
thick has stated that 300 million people in 
the world speak languages that are not 
being taught anywhere in the United States. 

A Why for Wayward Children. — There 
are an estimated one million fugitive hus- 
bands in the United States today. The fam- 
ilies they have deserted number five and 
a half million individuals. 

Quantity and Quality? — One of the sig- 
nificant effects of Sputnik is a serious evalu- 
ation of the high school curriculum. Can its 
diversity, with its academic, vocational, 
commercial, and general choices, be main- 
tained simultaneously with a marked im- 
provement in quality? 

Graduates Vote “Yea.” —6,000 Barnard 
College alumnae were asked whether col- 
lege education is worthwhile for women. 
One half of one per cent said no. 

The Church Wins. — There are some 
6,000 tax-free philanthropic foundations in 
the United States with assets totaling nine 
billion dollars. The bulk of the grants 
(53 per cent) goes for religious purposes. 
Education receives about 10 per cent. 

Politics? — House Representative Leader 
Joseph Martin is promoting a bill which 
annually would provide scholarships to the 
five top-ranking students from each of the 
435 congressional districts. Those selected 
would pursue scientific careers. 

Rushin’ ’Rithmetic. — In Russia a teacher 
preparing for professional service in the 
middle grades is required to take 5,282 
hours of work spread over four years. The 
heaviest dosage is 647 hours of mathematics. 
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Next in importance are literature, geog- 
raphy, and natural science. 


$5 Million Pot.— A $5 million pot of 
educational gold is being placed at the 
disposal of the nation’s high school and 
college mathematics and science teachers 
next summer. Benefactor is the National 
Science Foundation, which will sponsor 
108 separate institutes at 104 campuses 
throughout the country. Some 5,000 high 
school teachers and 250 university instruc- 
tors will be able to take advantage of the 
offerings. 

Skill Wanted. — U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
James Mitchell, wants the public schools 
“to align themselves more closely to future 
manpower needs.” This means: schools 
should study the kinds of jobs which local 
industry will have open within the next five 
to ten years and then prepare young people 
through business, vocational, and apprentice- 
ship programs to step into those jobs. 

An Imbalance.—The statement was made 
in Printer’s Ink that the amount of money 
spent by advertisers on school materials is 
greater than that spent annually on text- 
books by the schools. 

Lack of Human Conservation. — About 
5 per cent of the American Negro youth 
enter college, while the figure for the nation 
as a whole is 25 per cent or greater. 

To See and Hear.—The Los Angeles 
City Board of Education has provided an 
audio-visual budget of close to one million 
dollars for the year 1958. The estimated 
value of the audio-visual equipment in this 
school system is over five million dollars. 

High Time. — Lawrence G. Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
is calling on you as American high schools 
to restore the importance of the three R’s 
in order to meet the educational needs of 
the future. 

Snail’s Pace. — Between 1940 and 1956 
the income of physicians rose 96%; of indus- 
trial workers, 64%; of lawyers, 29%; of col- 
lege professors, 12%. In 1956 the average 
salary of a full professor bought less than 
it did in 1940. 

Drying Up the Well. — During 1956, 
23.5 per cent of all new full-time college 
teachers were holders of Ph.D. degrees. 
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Four years ago the figure was 41.4 per cent. 
It seems that Ph. D.’s are turning their backs 
on teaching and going to industry. 


Good, but Not Enough. — Six foreign 
languages are being taught at present to 
approximately 6,500 elementary school 
pupils in 153 schools of 15 communities in 
Illinois. 


Bravo! — When the teachers of the 
South Wisconsin District met in Racine, 
Wis., on November 7 and 8, the following 
topics received primary consideration: “The 
Teaching of Religion,” “Modern Discipline 
in the Light of Scripture,” “A Method of 
Teaching Elementary Science,” “A Work- 
shop in Primary Music.” 


Progress! —The congregations of Hills- 
boro, Forest Grove, Cornelius, and Shefflin, 
Oreg., have organized a parochial school 
association. They plan to build a consoli- 
dated school on a 13-acre site near Cor- 
nelius. 


Jewish Education. — Yeshiva University, 
New York City, has established a_ pilot 
graduate program to prepare administrators 
for Jewish schools. Samuel Belkin, presi- 
dent of the university, says the program “is 
the first designed to train men and women 
specifically for positions as principals of 
Talmud Torah and Jewish day schools, 
directors of boards of Jewish education, and 
in other high capacities in the growing 
Jewish educational system. Hitherto Jewish 
school administrators secured graduate 
training at general schools of education 
which were not conversant with, or indif- 
ferent to, the special problems of Jewish 
education, or the incumbents drifted into 
their positions from other unrelated fields.” 

Congratulations] — Epiphany Congrega- 
tion of Eau Claire, Wis., devoted a full 
month to the dedication of its new edu- 
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cation building. There are eight classrooms, 
each of which can be partitioned with 
folding doors into four Sunday school rooms. 


Physical and Spiritual Growth. — In No- 
vember the Kansas Lutheran teachers met 
in convention at Topeka Lutheran School. 
“Curriculum for Kansas Lutheran Schools,” 
“Language Arts in Today's Schools,” 
“Science and Religion,” “The Office of the 
Keys,” were the main topics discussed. 
When the 54 teachers of the parish schools 
of Iowa District West met in October, they 
centered their primary attention on two 
essays — “A Sound Program for Education” 
and “Importance of Physical Education in 
the Elementary School.” 


Hope for a High School. — A Lutheran 
high school to serve the Protestant youth of 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, Long Island, 
New York, came close to reality in Decem- 
ber, with the organization of “The Lu- 
theran High School Movement Association.” 
Seventy Lutheran clergymen, elementary 
school principals, teachers, and laymen from 
18 Lutheran churches attended the initial 
meeting of the association. The movement 
followed the rapid increase in enrollment in 
the four Lutheran elementary schools of the 
region. The enrollment of these schools now 
totals 1,000 pupils. Three of the four Lu- 
theran schools were established since the 
last war. 


Biewend Materials Requested. — The 
Concordia Historical Institute is planning to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Prof. A. F. T. Biewend (1816—58) 
in its forthcoming exhibit. Personal effects, 
correspondence, and so forth, are desired. 
Names and addresses of descendants are 
also most welcome. 


Address your communications to the Rev. 


Aug. R. Suelflow, Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, 801 De Mun, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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